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The institution of the church in the Philippines as well as in 
the other Spanish colonies consisted of the regular and secular 
clergy and the episcopal organization. The regulars were mis- 


sionaries and members of orders. Of these the chief were the 
Dominicans, Augustinians, Franciscans, Recollects, and Jesuits. 
These orders were assigned territory in various parts of the 
Islands, in accordance with the regulations of the royal patronage. 
Each order was subject to the dominion of its provincial, who 
usually resided in Manila and who inspected the friars in his 
charge from time to time. Ordinarily the regular clergy was 
independent of any local ecclesiastical influence except the pro- 
vincial, but when the friars held parishes they were subordinated 
and subject to the visitation of the ordinary prelates." The 

* It was with reluctance, and only because of the scarcity of secular priests, that 
the government was obliged to introduce regulars into the parishes of the Philippines. 
Here, as‘in Mexico, the missionaries, acting in the capacity of parish priests, were 
called upon to hear confessions, to give absolutions and dispensations, to administer 
the sacrament, to perform marriages and conduct funeral ceremonies—in fact, to 
perform all the functions of parish priests. In 1750, out of a total of 569 parishes in 
the Philippines only 142 were occupied by seculars, leaving three-quarters of the 
curacies in the possession of missionaries. Pardo de Tavera, writing in 1898, stated 
that out of a total of 870 municipalities in the Islands at that time 670 were in the 
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secular clergy comprised the parish priests who were not allied to 
orders, but who were under the direct supervision and adminis- 
tration of the prelates and subject to their visitation and inspec- 
tion. The episcopal organization above alluded to consisted of 
the Archbishop of Manila, whose post was created on August 14, 
1595, and three bishops, one of Nueva Segovia in Northern Luzén, 
one of Nueva CAceres in Southern Luzén, and one of Ceb4, in the 
Visayas. 

The policy which Spain pursued in regard to the union of 
church and state, both at home and in her colonies,.is so well 
known that it is hardly necessary to state that the church enjoyed 
a large share of representation in the Philippine government. This 
influence extended over a wide and varied sphere, from the serv- 
ices of the priests as the advisers of the provincial governors to 
the complete assumption of the duties and prerogatives of governor 
by the archbishop and the surrender of the entire administration 
of the Islands at different times to the direction and management 
of the churchmen. Authorities writing on the subject have differed 
as to the exact value and character of this ecclesiastical influence 
in the Philippines. Professor Bourne has painted an impressive 
picture of the “mild despotism of the friar as the shepherd of the 
flock.” He has quoted Tomfs de Comyn’ in showing that it was 
only through the monk and friar that Spain was enabled to retain 
her hold in the Islands.? The opposite view is taken by the mod- 
ern Philippine writer, Pardo de Tavera, who evidently feels that 


hands of the monks, leaving 180 under the administration of the seculars and the 
Jesuits—See “The Power of the Monastic Orders,” in The Philippine Census, I, 
340-346; see also Cunningham, “The Question of Ecclesiastical Visitation in the 
Philippines,”’ in Bolton and Stephens, The Pacific Ocean in History (1917), pp. 223-37: 

* Estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1810 (Madrid, 1820), chap. vii. Comyn 
lived in Manila for eight years in the employ of the Compafifa de Filipinas. He was 
an authority on financial and economic subjects. 

2 Professor Bourne writes: “‘A corrupt civil service and a futile and decrepit com- 
mercial system were through their efforts rendered relatively harmless because cir- 
cumscribed in their effect. The continuous fatherly interest of the clergy more 
than counterbalanced the burden of tribute. They supervised the tilling of the 
soil, as well as the religious life of the people, and it was through them that the work 
of education and charity was administered” (‘‘Historical Introduction,” in Blair and 
Robertson, The Philippine Islands, I, 57). 
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all the good done by the church in the Islands was offset by the 
viciousness and immorality of the friars, their imposition on the 
helpless, ignorant natives, and their selfish appropriation of all 
that was best in the Islands for their own personal ends and the 
welfare of their orders." 

The abuses of the friars seem to have been the subject of com- 
plaint on the part of the civil officials of the Islands throughout 
their history. Antonio de Morga, lieutenant-governor of the 
Philippines from 1595 to 1603, wrote a memorial in which he set 
forth “the vices and ill-behavior of the priests,” showing the de- 
basing effect on the natives of the laxity and immorality of their 
lives. He charged the religious with usurpation of the royal juris- 
diction in attempting to try cases among the Indians. He 
described their enslavement of the Indians, their cruelty to them, 
their lack of education, and their consequent incompetence as 
teachers. Their sole effort and desire, he said, was to gain wealth 
and return with it to Spain.* In the same manner Governor 
Fajardo, in a report dated December 10, 1621, called attention to 
the hardships imposed upon the Indians by the friars. He said 
that the latter inflicted floggings and other cruel punishments for 
minor offenses and, moreover, incited the natives to rebellion 
against the civil government. He showed that the churchmen 
had built up a powerful feudal system wherein they controlled not 
only the bodies but also the souls of the ignorant natives. One 
hundred and fifty years later we find the fiscal (prosecuting at- 
torney) of the audiencia at Manila, Francisco Leandro de Viana, 
making these same charges against the friars. “Among the 
Indians the ministers possess an absolute power and dominion 


* Pardo de Tavera, “The Power of the Monastic Orders,” in The Philippine Census, 
I, 340-46. 

* “Report on Conditions in the Philippines, June 8, 1598,” by Antonio de Morga, 
in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., X, 75-102, passim. 

3 “The friars serve as protectors to them and inspire them to boldness,” he wrote; 
“the Indians are all being brought to recognize them as powerful lords in both tem- 
poral and spiritual matters. So far has this gone that if the alcalde mayor (provin- 
cial governor) orders anything, even though it is just and necessary for the service of 
Your Majesty, if the friar orders something else, it must be as the latter desires.” — 
“Fajardo to King, December 10, 1621,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XX, 152. 
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which compel them to endure whatever the fathers command,’” he 
wrote in his celebrated memorial of May 1, 1767; “however strict 
may be the orders which have been issued, not only by your gover- 
nors, but by this audiencia, the curas have many means for render- 
ing them ineffective.” He accounted for the inefficacy of the 
audiencia as a check upon their abuses with a statement that the 
oidores (judges) were at that time new, and that it always required 
some interval for them to get acquainted with the dishonesty and 
evil methods of the friars. When new magistrates came to the 
Islands, he said, and found the civil authorities continually oppos- 
ing the friars, they were shocked and had to be brought to a 
realization of the true character of the ecclesiastical influence 
before they would champion the royal prerogative as vigorously 
as they should.? 

Among the complaints made by Viana occurs one commonly 
brought against the friars, namely, that they did all they could 
to prevent the natives from learning Spanish. The purpose of this 
was alleged to be to keep them in ignorance so that their own 
work among the Indians could not be investigated. Thus the 
friars were said to be able to evade the enforcement of the laws 
and to continue their despotism. Viana complained that “they 
mock at the zeal of the governor, of the archbishop, of the fiscal, 

. and as these officials and the ministers of the audiencia are 
seldom united . . . . because the religious orders do not neglect 
to mislead some of them, the latter are always sure of a victory.” 
Viana declared that the despotism and corruption of the friars 
would never be remedied until the governor and audiencia learned 
to deal firmly with them and refused to yield to their sinister 
influence. He testified to the utter inefficacy of all laws that had 
been made as yet for their regulation, and he expressed his disbelief 

“Viana to Carlos III, May 1, 1767,” in Blair and Robertson, op. ci#., L, 131. 

2 Ibid., pp. 124 f. 

3 Pardo de Tavera (Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 169, n. 97) writes in this con- 
nection: ‘From the earliest days of the conquest [of the Philippines] the monarchs 
displayed decided earnestness that the knowledge of the Castilian language be dif- 
fused among their peoples; while the friars opposed to this a resistance as tenacious 
as it was hostile, not only to the interests of the civilization, . . . . but to the sov- 
efeignty of Spain.” 

4 “Viana to Carlos III, May 1, 1767,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 121-22. 
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that any authority, whether the king, governor, or audiencia, would 
ever be able to check the abuses of the clergy or exercise any ade- 
quate control over them. 

Governor Anda, on April 12, 1768, addressed a lengthy memo- 
rial to the throne in which he described the excesses of the clergy, 
and told of his efforts as vice-patron to restrict them. This 
memorial was written when the storm over episcopal visitation 
was at its height. Anda stated that the regulars had kept the 
seculars in a condition of abject and perpetual servitude,’ that 
they had discouraged education, and had sought to become the 
virtual landlords of the Philippines. Even certain oidores, he 
declared, had permitted themselves to fall under the corrupt 
monastic influence. The title of this memorial, which is an 
argument in itself, eloquently indicates its contents and makes it 
possible to judge of its character.? 

Anda’s charge concerning the corruption of certain oidores 
subsequently proved to be well founded. The clergy and the 
audiencia seemed to be especially united for evil during the admin- 
istration of Governor Marquina. In a memorial written in 1790 
this governor made the charge that “between the audiencia and 
the religious is divided the rule of public opinion in these Islands, 
and to the government there remains little but the hated recurso 
de fuerza* and violence—weapons as useless as despised and 


* Pardo de Tavera makes this same statement. He says that the Spanish reg- 
ulars used the Filipino clergy as slaves and as house-servants to perform their menial 
tasks (“Memoria de Anda y Salazar,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 142-46). 

2 The title referred to is as follows: “Abuses or disorders which have been fostered 
in the Philippine Islands under the shelter of religion, and at the cost of the royal 
treasury, which ought to be cut down at the root, . . . . so that the governors who 
may be sent to those parts . . . . may be better informed . . . . that religion may be 
established on its sure principles of purity” (Blair and Robertson, op. cit., L, 137). 

3 Fuerza (recurso de): “Apelacién para ante el juez secular contra el abuso o 
violencia que consta un juez eclesifstico” (Alcubilla, Diccionario de Adminis- 
tracién, V, 807). Amore simple definition is that furnished by A. P. Cushing, in Blair 
and Robertson, op. cit., V, 292: ‘Fuerza is injury committed by an ecclesiastical 
judge, (x) in hearing a case which does not come within his jurisdiction, (2) in non- 
observance of rules of procedure, (3) in unjust refusal to allow an appeal. In such 
cases the aid of the secular courts may be invoked by the recurso de fuerza, and thus 
cases were brought before the audiencia.” It came about that, through associa- 
tion, the encroachment of the civil authority upon the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
also termed fuerza. It was so designated in this case. 
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incapable; the religious use a more powerful weapon—one that 
is based upon the fear and the superstition of the people over 
whom their power is great.”” Marquina was optimistic, however, 
and may be said almost to have been gifted with prophetic vision 
when he made the prediction that “their power [that of the reli- 
gious] will continue as it is until the coming of another class of 
Europeans who will bring other ideas and will not permit... . 
the continuance of the practices of the church. The development 
of the natives, coming in contact with outside ideas, will do much 
to cause the overthrow of the superstitions of the clergy.’” 

The French scientist, Le Gentil, who spent two years in the 
Islands (1766-68), returned with the same hostile criticism of 
“the power and influence enjoyed by the religious in the Philip- 
pines; . . . . masters of the provinces, they govern there, one 
might say, as sovereigns,”’ he wrote; “they are so absolute that no 
Spaniard dares to establish himself there, . . . . they are more abso- 
lute than the King himself.” He also accused them of refusing to — 
enforce the royal decrees which ordered that Indian children must be 
taught the Castilian language, thus keeping the Indians in bondage 
and preventing the court from. ascertaining the true state of affairs 
in the provinces. They were guilty of extreme cruelty in flogging 
and punishing Indians, both men and women, for failure to attend 
mass. He also commented on the friars’ resistance to episcopal 
visitation.? The observations of Le Gentil, while they add nothing 
new to this subject, confirm emphatically and conclusively the testi- — 
monies of Morga, Fajardo, Anda, Marquina, and other officials who 
bitterly denounced the friars. Le Gentil corroborates their official 
statements, which might otherwise be characterized as prejudiced. 

The work and influence of the friars were regarded in a more 
favorable light by Manuel Bern4ldez Pizarro, a Spanish official 
living in Manila in 1827. In a political and economic study of the 
‘ Islands which he made at that time he praised their work, both 
as parish priests and as missionaries. Especially did he value 
the restraining influence which they placed upon the provincial 
governors (alcaldes mayores), who, as a rule, he said, cared for 
nothing except their own profit and advancement. So highly did 

* “Marquina to King, June 26, 1790,”’ Archive of the Indes, 105-2-10. 

2 Le Gentil, Voyage dans la mer de l’Inde, II, 183-91. 
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he estimate the work of the friars that he recommended that five 
hundred more should be sent at once to the Philippines, and that 
a law should be promulgated -whereby the alcaldes mayores would 
be obliged to consult with the parish priests in their provinces on 
all governmental and administrative matters. 

By way of contrast to Pizarro’s good opinion of the friars may 
be noted his unfavorable attitude toward the native clergy. He 
alleged that their influence was bad morally as well as politically; 
they continually incited their countrymen to revolt against Spain 
and against the peaceful administration of the missionaries. He 
dwelt upon the immorality and profligacy of the lives of the native 
priests and the evil example of their conduct upon their simple- 
minded parishioners, stating that these clerics lacked the inherent 
capacity to understand and appreciate the real meaning of religion. 
“As simple farmers and artisans they would have been useful to 
their families and to the government,” he wrote, “but [they have 
been] mistakenly raised to the dignity of priests; .... the 
Indians receive through the priesthood a standing which they do 
not know how to sustain.” Pizarro stated that the desire on the 
part of the Indian and mestizo families to ennoble their sons by giv- 
ing them careers in the church had caused an excessive ordination 
of native priests. He recommended that the government should 
interfere and restrain the bishops from qualifying so many of 
these and that European seculars should be appointed to vacant 
curacies instead.* 

Aside from the influence which the church as an organization 
exercised over the lives and conduct of the people, the extent of 
its power over the government was considerable. The counsels 
of the prelates, for example, were sought and accepted by the 
civil officials throughout the history of the Philippines. Their 
influence in this regard was perhaps more extensive, however, 
before the establishment of the Audiencia of Manila in 1584.2, At 
that time the governors had practically no other advisers than 

2 ‘Reforms in Filipinas, April 26, 1827,” by Manuel Bern4ldez Pizarro, in Blair 
and Robertson, op. cit., LI, 203-5. 

2 The Audiencia of Manila was created by the cédula of May 3, 1583. This 
tribunal was inaugurated in 1584. It was removed in 1590 in compliance with the 


cédula of August 9, 1589, and returned again in 1598, the cédula of restoration being 
dated May 25, 1595. 
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the prelates," and, owing to the inadequacy of the organs of judi- 
cial administration, the ecclesiastical authorities and tribunals had 
extensive jurisdiction even in civil matters. Besides administer- 
ing canon law, they tried petty and criminal cases involving the 
Indians, although legally these latter should have been tried by 
the alcaldes mayores and the governor. The introduction of the 
audiencia placed several limitations on these activities. Not 
only did the tribunal provide the proper machinery for the trial of 
all civil and criminal cases, but it had the power to decide on 
appeal whether suits should be tried in the civil or in the ecclesi- 
astical courts. It could decide cases of fuerza, render decisions 
as to the competency of jurisdiction, take cases from the ecclesi- 
astical courts, if jurisdiction had been usurped, and restore them 
to the proper tribunal. 

Characteristic of this period which preceded the establishment 
of the audiencia we note the advent of an exceptionally able pre- 
late who exercised considerable influence in governmental affairs. 
This was Bishop Juan de Salazar, at that time sole prelate of the 
Philippine Archipelago. As counselor of the governor, head of 
the church, and intermediary between the governor and the 
audiencia in the quarrels which followed between that tribunal 
and the executive, he occupied an influential, and in fact pre- 
dominating, influence in the colony. He was both spiritual and 
temporal protector of the Indians. In the latter capacity he was 
authorized to shield the natives against the oppression of the 
encomenderos, friars, or provincial officials. He was charged with 
the prosecution in the courts of all offenders against the natives. 
Typical of his activities in this particular may be noted his efforts 
in restraint of the abuses of the alcaldes mayores in 1582.2 Salazar’s 

t As early as 1574 Guido de Lavezares, the acting governor, asked the friars for 
their opinions on the advisability of levying tribute on the Indians, and Fray Martin 
de Brada replied that “for the present, and until the Indians have other opportunities 
and other and better tools with which to cultivate the land, and until the land is more _ 
fertile, all that is taken from each Indian, in general, above the value of one macz 
in food and raiment, is cruelty and oppresses them too heavily” (Blair and Roberston, 
op. cit., III, 253). 

2 The principal complaint against the alcaldes mayores on this occasion had been 
that of buying up rice at extremely low rates, or taking it as tribute thus, and for- 
cing it back upon the improvident natives in time of famine at prohibitive prices, 
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activity in behalf of the natives was only one of the many non- 
ecclesiastical services accomplished by him as prejate of the Islands." 
The reforms which he suggested and his far-reaching influence in 
administrative matters made him, though only a bishop, more 
powerful and influential than any archbishop that succeeded him. 
Acting in co-operation with Fray Antonio SAnchez, the Jesuit 
procurator of the Islands in Madrid, Salazar brought about the 
suppression of the Audiencia of Manila in 1589. Salazar went to 
Spain in 1591, and the counsels of these two churchmen, given at 
court during this critical period, practically determined the char- 
acter of the future government of the colony.2 These churchmen 
also brought about far-reaching ecclesiastical reforms at this time 
in the elevation of the Philippines to the status of an archbishopric, 
and three bishops were sent to the Islands as a result of the efforts 
of Salazar. These ecclesiastical reforms had an important politi- 
cal bearing, in that they brought about the permanent establish- 
ment in Manila of a well-organized ecclesiastical hierarchy, with 
prelates of sufficient rank, standing, and attainments, both politi- 
cal and episcopal, to equal, at least, if not to surpass, the civil 


thereby making large profits (“Salazar to King, June 20, 1582,” A.J., 68-1-32). 
The encomenderos were also said to have been guilty of forcing the natives to pay 
tribute in both kind and gold, which was contrary to the laws of the Indies. These laws 
made optional the payment of tribute, either in kind or money, though the natives 
could not be forced to pay in money (see Bancroft, History of Central America, I, 
263, note). Salazar made the following serious charges against the encomende- 
ros: “They asess tribute on old men and seize their money, . . . . they throw the 
natives into jail if they are unable to pay, and if the latter complain to the alcaldes 
mayores, . . . . the oppressed Indians are seized and imprisoned until they ask to be 
allowed to leave the localities in which they live, because they cannot endure the 
measures of the alcaldes (“Salazar to King,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit.). 

t The office of protector of the Indians was regularly exercised by the prelates in 
America during this period. Las Casas was the first to serve in that capacity, being 
designated in 1516 by Charles V (Helps, Spanish Conquest, I, 515; Fiske, Dis- 
covery of America, II, 453). 

2 These two ecclesiastics fought out the battle which in reality determined 
whether the royal jurisdiction should continue, represented by a governor, as Sanchez 
desired, or whether the ecclesiastical power should be left in absolute control of the 
government of the Philippines. The former sentiment prevailed, and the govern- 
ment continued as it was inaugurated at first, with a governor exercising absolute 
power over administrative and judicial matters and a prelate in control of the epic. 
ual. The audiencia, as above noted, was suppressed. 
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authorities of the Islands in dignity, power, and impressiveness.* 
An archbishop, resident in Manila, supported by three bishops, each 
at the head of his particular diocese, and further assisted by a 
number of provincials, each of whom was at the head of an order, 
effected a combination which, when it presented a solid front to the 
civil authorities, constituted an opponent worthy of consideration. 
This organization was able, during the greater part of the history 
of the Islands, to maintain a successful struggle for authority 
against the civil government. 

The removal of the audiencia in 1589 resulted in an increase 
in the power of the church. No sooner had the tribunal been 
taken away than need of it was felt, and especially its aid in check- 
ing the usurpations of the prelates. Governor Dasmarifias wrote 
that the government had fallen “under the tyranny of the bishop 
and the priests, . . . . the natives are reduced to a state of bondage 
to them, . . . . they continually interfere with the governor’s pre- 
rogatives, claiming the right to be consulted in this or that. 
Antonio de Morga, chief-justice of the Islands in 1596, urged that - 
the re-establishment of the tribunal was needed to aid in com- 
bating the tendency toward retrogression which was manifest 
under the ecclesiastical influence. ‘There should be someone to 
oppose the ecclesiastics in a land so far away from the Audiencia 
of Mexico,” he recommended. That the restoration of the 
tribunal on May 25, 1595, brought relief from the abuses of the 
churchmen is attested by the statement of Governor Diego Ron- 
quillo de Pefialosa that “before the royal audiencia was established 
the church and ecclesiastics usurped the royal jurisdiction, and I 
have been excommunicated many times for defending it against 
their aggression, . . . . but after the return of the royal audiencia 
they have been kept in restraint, the audiencia having dispatched | 
decrees which they have had to obey and fulfil.’ 

That the influence of the prelates in their own field was not 
disregarded is shown by the instructions which Governor Tello 

* Concepcién, Historia General de Philipinas, Ill, 366-68. 

2 “Dasmarifias to the King, June 20, 1591,” A.J., 67-6-18. 

3 “Morga to Felipe III, June 6, 1596,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., IX, 271. 

4 “Ronquillo to the King, July 12, 1599,” A.J., 67-6-6. 
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received to confer with the archbishop and audiencia in all matters 
relating to the church." As vice-patron, of course, the governor 
represented the king and exercised authority superior to that of 
the prelate in all non-spiritual matters: questions of conflicts and 
limits of jurisdiction, the enforcement of law and order within the 
church, disputes between orders and between the religious and 
the seculars, the filling of benefices—in fact, in all matters over 
which the civil government had been conceded jurisdiction by 
the laws of the royal ecclesiastical patronage.* The various 
special questions involved in the relations between the civil 
government and the clergy, including the conflicts between the 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisdictions, the power of the Inquisition, 
excommunication, friar lands, episcopal visitation, and other mat- 
ters that came up between the civil and ecclesiastical governments, 
show that in spiritual matters the church was supreme, but in 
questions involving the temporalities of the church itself and in 
those bordering between the temporal and the spiritual the civil 
government was pre-eminent. 

The establishment of the audiencia, however, did not confine 
the church to a purely ecclesiastical sphere of activity. Not 
only did the prelates exercise an important influence as advisers 
of the governors, but they actually assumed the government on 
repeated occasions in the history of the Islands. It may be 

t “Instructions to Tello, May 25, 1595,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., IX, 228. 
The cédula of this date which re-established the audiencia authorized that tribunal 
to restrain the abuse of the power of excommunication by the prelates (“Tello to 
King,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., IX, 258). The audiencia was empowered to 
limit the offensive denunciation of the civil government and its officials from the 
pulpit, which had been practiced by Salazar and the priests under him. The priests 
were also forbidden the right to interfere in governmental or commercial affairs 
(Recopilacién de Leyes de Indias, Lib. 1, tit. 12, ley 19 [1-12-19]; 1-14-66). 

2 The Patronato Real was based on the famous bulls of May 4, 1493, and of No- 
vember 16, 1501, issued by Pope Alexander VI, and of July 28, 1508, by Julius II. 
The first. bull conceded the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of the Indies to the 
Spanish monarch, and by the others such arrangements of temporal administration 
were made that general supervision and control over the secular and regular clergy were 
given to the Spanish government (Altamira, Historia de la Civilizacién Espafola, II, 
418; Bancroft, History of Mexico, IIL, 681-731; Hern4ez, Coleccién de Bulas, 1, 12-28; 


Gémez Zamora, El Regio Patronato, passim; Parrés, 4 Gobierno de tee Reguleres on 
America, I, 2-16). 
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asserted without qualification that subsequently to 1600 the counsels 
of the church were heeded by the authorities of the civil government, 
and that the prelates, when acting in an advisory capacity alone, 
exerted a far-reaching influence. This may be noted, for example, 
in the relations between Archbishop Benavides and the civil 
government in 1603. During his incumbency this prelate success- 
fully maintained his claims that he should be consulted by the 
acuerdo* of the audiencia and governor in matters relating to 
the general welfare of the Islands. He gave his opinion in regard 
to the appointment of officials and protested in particular against 
the tendency of governors and oidores to neglect those who, by 
virtue of faithful and efficient service, were entitled to rewards, 
favoring their friends and relatives instead. When his interven- 
tion was resisted by the civil government Benavides successfully 
maintained his right on the basis of a former royal decree which 
had ordered the audiencia and governor to consult with the arch- 
bishop on governmental affairs. He even went so far as to inter- 
fere when the governor and oidores abused their authority and 
failed to comply with the royal instructions relative to the expul- 
sion of the Chinese from the colony. Benavides, in fact, protested 
against the admission of the Chinese to the colony, at the same 
time accusing the civil officials of being unduly favorable to the 
Chinese on account of the profits which the former derived from 
trading with them. He wrote a memorial to the king showing 
that their addiction to the crime of sodomy, and their other immoral 
practices, rendered them unfit to live in the colony, where their 
influence was harmful to the Filipinos and the Christian Chinese.’ 

t The acuerdo session was the joint meeting of the audiencia and governor for 
consultive purposes, usually on administrative matters. 

2 “Another thing needful,” he wrote to the king on July 27, 1603, “is for the gover- 
nor and audiencia to realize that when the bishop and archbishop write to the gover- 
nor and audiencia, giving advice, they are not meddling or interfering with the 
government, but are only doing their duty, giving the opinions which they have as 
moral leaders, in behalf of the welfare of the natives and of the commonwealth.” 
(“Letter of Archbishop of Manila to King, July 27, 1603,” A.J., 68-1-34). 

3 Excursus on the Church and the Chinese. From time to time protestations on the 
part of the churchmen were made against the presence and continual coming of Chinese. 
These objections were usually based on the moral grounds that the secretive habits and 
customs of the Chinese constituted a real danger to the community, that their immor- 
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There can be no question that when harmonious relations 
existed between the civil and ecclesiastical powers the support 
of the archbishop and the spiritual authorities was of great value 
to the government. This is shown, for example, by a letter 
written by Bishop Arce of CebG, who was the acting archbishop, 
to the king, on June 1, 1619. This prelate stated that the gover- 
nor, “Don Alonso Fajardo attends with peculiar care to whatever 
concerns the service of your Majesty, as has been seen in the 
construction of the ships that he has built from the time of his 
arrival in these Islands. Had he not been so assiduous in that, 


ality and debasing practices were dangerous, and that their influence on the natives 
was bad. In 1711 an archbishop protested against their gambling propensities 
(“Fiscal Casa Alvaredo to King, July 12, 1711,” A.I., 68-4-16). 

The chief objections which the churchmen presented against the Chinese, how- 
ever, were their religion, or lack of religion, and what was termed their “heathenish, 
immoral practices.” On the other hand, the charge 9s repeatedly brought by 
governors, oidores, and enemies of the church that the priests and friars participated 
extensively in the Chinese trade. Early in the history of the Islands we find them 
opposed to the pancada, or the governmental control, including purchase and dis- 
tribution of the Chinese goods brought to Manila, because it prevented them from 
obtaining the best part of the Chinese cargoes for themselves. In order to aid in 
the support of the church, the archbishop, bishops, and the orders were assigned 
cargo space on the galleons, which they were expected to fill through their agents 
on condition that they themselves did not indulge actively in trade. On July 1, 
1598, the king wrote to the audiencia for advice on the question of allowing the bishop 
of Nueva Segovia cargo space for two hundred tons on the galleon (A.J., 105-2-1). 

Repeated decrees, issued during the latter part of the eighteenth century, ordered 
the expulsion from the Islands of all non-Christian Chinese, and limited the num- 
ber of Christians of that race remaining. The cédula of September 25, 1785, limited 
them to 4,000; they were to stay at night in the Paridn, within the range of the can- 
non on the walls (A.J., 105-2-19). Anda, who was a bitter opponent of the Chinese 
and not an admirer of the church, in a memorial dated July 7, 1768, charged the 
archbishop and the entire ecclesiastical organization in Manila with opposing an 
earlier cédula which sought to restrict the number of Chinese and with scheming to 
keep a large number within the country in order that the churchmen might derive 
profits in trade thereby. He described Governor Arandfa’s attempt to enforce 
the law, and alleged that the churchmen had falsely affirmed that heathen Chinese 
were Christian converts in order to keep them from being expelled. ‘“Arandia had 
confronted the archbishop with these facts,”” Anda wrote, ‘‘and had proved that the 
Chinese in question were not Christians and could not be, and that they were good 
for nothing except commerce, usury, and unspeakable vileness, . . . . but all this was 
in vain and they baptised as many as they desired, admitting idolaters as Christians.” 
The churchmen appealed this question to the audiencia on the grounds that the 
governor was interfering with the ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction, and his object 
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the enemy .... would have committed great depredations.’* 
The bishop gave assurance that if the governor were aided with a 
fleet, “some very good results would follow.” This communication 
not only reveals a spirit of harmonious and co-operative good 
feeling, but it shows an intelligent non-ecclesiastical interest in 
the realm of things practical and governmental, proving that not 
all the churchmen who came to the Islands were absorbed in 
impractical doctrine or warped by ecclesiastical bigotry. 
Archbishop Serrano, who succeeded Arce in Manila, was also 
a man of considerable breadth of vision and capacity. His recom- 
mendations and interests extended over a wide field. He concerned 
himself with the relations between the Philippines and Japan and 
made valuable suggestions as to the best manner of preserving 
peace with the emperor of the latter country. “He did not believe 
it advisable to continue the sending of missionaries to Japan in 
the face of the prohibition of the government, thus provoking the 
hostility of the Japanese. The saneness of his point of view 
contrasts favorably with the impractical ambitions of some of 
his predecessors, who wanted to send missionaries in all directions, 
converting Cambodia, China, Cochin China, Japan, and India at 


once. Serrano regarded the missionary propaganda as having 
another aspect than the purely spiritual. Laying aside all questions 
of international relations and religion, the influence of missionaries 
in adjacent countries would increase Spanish trade to the exclusion 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch. The king returned a copy of 
Serrano’s memorial to the governor and audiencia with instruc- 
tions to act thereon.* Serrano also made various recommenda- 


was said to be to prevent Christian Chinese from drawing spiritual sustenance from 
' the church. Anda was the only oidor who had dared to oppose the demands of the 
religious (quoting his words) “that idolatrous Chinese should be admitted as Chris- 
tians in order that priests might trade more easily.’”” Although the church did have 
jurisdiction over spiritual affairs, “‘it [was] the duty of the governor, as vice-patron, to 
prevent that institution from the sacrilegious act of applying the name of Christians 
to idolaters, polygamists, and sodomists” (“Memorial of Don Simén de Anda y 
Salazar, July 7, 1768,” A.J., 108-3-17). 

* “Arce to Philip III, June 1, 1619,” in Blair and Robertson,-op. cit., XVIII, 
235-36. 

2 “King to Audiencia, August 4, 1626,” A.I., 105-2-1. 
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tions for the betterment of the internal administration of the 
Islands. He suggested the reform or the abolishment of the 
audiencia, which had been continually disregarded by the gover- 
nor and which had suffered such degradation that it was no longer 
regarded seriously by the natives. Serrano also protested against 
the abuses of the appointing power by the governor, alleging that 
the latter had given positions to friends and relatives instead of to 
those entitled to reward for meritorious services.‘ In these 
various ways this prelate exercised an important influence in 
governmental affairs. . 

Another churchman whose administration as prelate was 
notable in many particulars was Archbishop Poblete. When he 
arrived at Manila in July, 1653, he succeeded to a see which had 
been vacant for twelve years, and accordingly found everything 
in a chaotic condition. The peaceful relations between him and 
Governor Lara during the earlier years of his administration were 
sufficiently notable, to be deserving of special comment. They 
offer a striking contrast to the discord which led up to his exile 
at the hands of Lara’s successor, Governor Salcedo. Poblete’s term 
is also worthy of mention, in that this prelate may be said to have 
brought to an end the period of harmonious relations between 
church and state in the Philippines. From Salazar to Poblete 
the archbishops, although many of them were strong men, did 
not, as a rule, seek personal aggrandizement or the triumph of 
the ecclesiastical organization at the expense of the state, as did 
their successors through a period of more than a hundred years. 
With the exception of a few minor misunderstandings, the greater 
number lived and worked in harmony with the civil government. 
After Poblete, the tendency was in the other direction; the church 
sought its own aggrandizement at the expense of the civil govern- 
ment, till the ecclesiastical power reached its climax in such prelates 
as Pardo, De la Cuesta, Santos y Rufina, Camacho, and Rojo. 

The episcopal power in the Philippines, at no time puerile or 
contemptible, may be said to have reached the zenith of its power 
when, in 1668, through the agency of the Inquisition, it unseated 


t “Serrano to King, August 15, 1624,” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XXI, 
95-97- 
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Governor Salcedo and sent him in chains to Mexico. The exact 
charge against this governor has never been ascertained, but 
there is little doubt that his most serious offense lay in the check 
which he had placed on the commercial abuses of the ecclesiastics 
and of some of the merchants of Manila. The commissioner 
of the Holy Office dictated his will to a subservient audiencia, 
which permitted the usurper, Bénifaz, to assume the government. 
This man, who was virtually a dictator, owed his position to the 
influence of the church, and during his rule the ecclesiastical element 
practically controlled the government." 

Ten years later the Pardo controversy further contributed to 
the power of the church in things governmental. In 1684 Arch- 
bishop Pardo refused to permit the intervention of Governor 
Vargas-Hurtado in matters of appointment within the church, 
which right the latter claimed as vice-patron. A struggle ensued 
which resulted in the exile of the prelate by the governor and 
audiencia. Soon after, Governor Curuzaelegui arrived to take 
over the administration. Pardo was recalled, Hurtado and the 
oidores were ruined by residencia, a new audiencia was constituted 
by Pardo and the governor, and the royal visitor, Valdivia, com- 
pleted the degradation of the civil authority and emphasized its 
subjection to the prelate. Vast quantities of Chinese merchandise 
were said to have been sent out of the Islands by the ecclesiastics 
at this time, and it took several years for the colony to regain its 
normal status after the events of this rule.? 

Possibly in recognition of the superior power of the church 
during his day, Governor Bustamante, in 1718, required the 
written opinion and advice of Archbishop de la Cuesta and the 
Dominican and Jesuit universities relative to the advisability of 

* Correspondence relative to the Salcedo Affair exists in A.J.,67-6-10. See Blair 
and Robertson, op. cit., XXXII, 23-63, 273-75; Montero y Vidal, Historia de Filipinas, 
I, 336-61; ZGfiiga, History (English ed.), I, 307-8; Concepcién, op. cit., pp. 138-200; 
Lea, The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies, pp. 229-318; Cunningham, “The 
Inquisition in the Philippines, The Salcedo Affair,” in The Catholic Historical Review, 
TH, 417-445. 

? Blair and Robertson, op.-cit., XXXIX, 149-302. Correspondence relative to 
the Pardo controversy, A.J., 68-1-44; Barrows, History of the Philippines, p. 217; 
Montero y Vidal, in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., I, 365-75. - 
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certain reformatory measures which he proposed to inaugurate. 
These reforms were largely concerned with the removal of unworthy 
oidores and the reorganization of the audiencia without special 
royal authorization. As the advice of these respective religious 
authorities differed, and as the governor could not follow the 
advice of thém all, he acted in accord with that of the Jesuits, 
whose counsel suited him best, disregarding that of the others." 

The position of supremacy which the church had occupied in 
the colony during the years immediately preceding this had 
accustomed the archbishop to expect obedience to his commands. 
He accordingly employed excommunication against Bustamante, 
and resorted to violence, which the governor and audiencia met by 
defying and imprisoning the prelate and some of his followers, 
notwithstanding their ecclesiastical responsibilities and alleged 
immunities. The isolated character of Bustamante’s position led 
to his violent downfall, however, and finally to his murder. Arch- 
bishop de la Cuesta profited sufficiently by the assassination of 
the governor to merit the charge that he had planned the coup. 
Certain it is that the act was carried out by the friars. Cuesta 
immediately succeeded to the government, and so completely 
did the ecclesiastical authorities dominate the situation that not 
so much as a formal report of the causes underlying Bustamante’s 
death was made to the Council of the Indies until twenty years 
after the occurrence.? Even then the real causes were not set 
forth. 

The triumphant rule of the church during the period from 
1668 to 1762 was materially furthered by the selection of mild 
and pious governors, such as De Leén, Curuzaelegui, ZabalburG, 
and La Torre, who allowed themselves and their administrations 
to be dominated by the prelates. It was only occasionally that 
a man of the character of Bustamante appeared to sacrifice himself 
vainly in the defense of the royal prerogative, or men like Obando 

*“Cuesta to King, November 19, 1719,”’ A.J., 108-3-1; see also Montero y 
Vidal, in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., I, 410, 421 f. 


* Investigations were ordered by repeated royal cédulas. An inquiry was finally 
and formally accomplished on July 30, 1736, by Governor Valdez y Tamén (A.I., 
1055-23). 
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_and Arandfa* came to struggle against the odds of the united 
ecclesiastical and judicial authorities, retiring at last, embittered 
by -their failure, ruined by merciless residencias, or murdered 
through the instigation of their frocked enemies. These gover- 
nors had to fight single-handed battles against the combined 
ecclesiastical, judicial, and commercial elements of the colony. 
This was during the period of the dominance of the church. 

These ecclesiastical triumphs prepared the way for the entire 
control of the government by the churchmen. Four prelates 
occupied the governorship during the periods of vacancy from 
1720 to 1763. The first of these was Archbishop de la Cuesta, 
who succeeded Bustamante on October 11, 1719, and ruled until 
August 6, 1721. His administration was preferred by the resi- 
dents to that of the audiencia, which was legally entitled to succeed 
to the government.? The rule of Cuesta was exceedingly rigor- 
ous, and many of his acts as governor were disapproved by the 
Council of the Indies.* The rule of this prelate inaugurated a 


* Governor Anda, in his memorial of July 7, 1768, already cited, fittingly char- 
acterizes the efforts of Governor Arand{fa to maintain his position against the friars. 
He says, “he [Arandfa] defended the royal authority with all his power; it was beaten 
down and trampled upon by the regulars, and his opposition to them caused them 
to declare on him the most violent war of opposition; he did not allow the regulars 
to meddle in his government, or to give orders to the corregidores, alcaldes, or Indians; 
. .- « he defended as no one else did the liberty of those beaten down by the rich and 
the religious” (A.J., 108-3-17). 

2 The audiencia had assumed the government during vacancies from 1608 to 
1717. The striking defect of the ad interim rule of the audiencia was the certainty 
of a dictatorship on the part of the strongest magistrate. Immediately prior to the 
accession of Bustamante the colony had been forced to endure the rule of the au- 
diencia. José Torralba, the senior oidor, assumed all the powers of government and 
controlled affairs from 1715 to 1717. He imprisoned his fellow-magistrates and 
disrupted the administration of justice. He made war on the clergy and accepted 
bribes from the Chinese. He reserved for himself the best of the Chinese merchan- 
dise that came to the colony and monopolized most of the space on the galleon, prac- 
tically ruining the mercantile interests of the city. He was said to have sent his 
wife to Macao with large sums of money, intending to follow her. In his residencia 
he was charged with the embezzlement of 700,000 pesos. He was ruined in that 
trial, and he died a beggar in Cavite in 1736. Original correspondence on the rule 
of Torralba exists in A.J., 68-4-18. 

3 Two years later Cuesta was removed from his post at Manila, where he had 
incurred the hostility of both the ecclesiastical and civil elements. He was demoted 
to the post of Bishop of Mechoacan. 
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practice in the Philippines which had been followed in New Spain 
and elsewhere on numerous occasions." The cédula of September 8, 
1720, legalized this method of filling vacancies in the Philippines.’ 
According to that law the succession was to be provided for by 
three consecutively numbered sealed envelopes (pliegos de provi- 
dencia) which were to be kept in the archives of the audiencia. 
On the death of the governor the first envelope was to be opened 
and the directions contained therein were to be followed. The 
first envelope was opened in accordance with this regualtion in 
1745, on the death of Governor Obando, and it was found that the 
archbishop was designated as governor. The post being vacant, 
the second seal was broken and therein were directions providing 
for the accession of Fr. Juan Arrechedera, Bishop of Nueva Segovia. 
He ruled until 1750, notwithstanding the arrival of Archbishop 
Trinidad in 1747, who was not ambitious for political power* 
and who declined to serve as governor. Arrechedera’s rule was 
efficient from an administrative point of view. It was character- 
ized especially by various measures taken for the defense and 
fortification of the Islands. He suppressed several insurrections 
in Ilocos and Cagay4n, dispatching military forces under the 
command of alcaldes mayores against the revolting natives. He 
repulsed several Moro raids and made treaties of peace with the 
Sultan of Sulu. He was accused, however, of accepting bribes 
from the Chinese in return for the suspension of the royal mandate 
which had ordered their expulsion from the Islands.‘ 

The third time the government was taken over by a prelate 
was in 1759, on the death of Governor Arandia. The metropolitan 
see of Manila and the diocese of Nueva Segovia being vacant, the 
government was assumed by Bishop Espeleta of Cebé. .This 
prelate ruled until 1761, when he was succeeded by Archbishop 
Rojo. Espeleta did very effective work in repelling the raids of 

* Seven archbishops had already succeeded to the government in New Spain 
(Bolton, Guide to the Mexican Archives, pp. 469-70). 

2 “Cédula of September 8, 1720,” A.J., 106-4-16. 

3 Trinidad had been a member of the Audiencia of Peru and was an honorary 


member of the Council of the Indies. (Zifiiga, op. cit., II, 89; Blair and Robertson, 
op. cit., XLVIII, 145-46.) 


4 Montero y Vidal, op. cit., I, 480-95. 5 Zfiiga, op. cit., IL, 89-90. 
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the Moros, who had been ravaging the provinces with impunity 
for some time. His rule was administratively efficient, and 
devoid of any great scandal except the vindictive prosecution of 
Dr. Santiago Orendain, who had been the adviser of the preced- 
ing governor. Orendafn was held accountable for all of Arandfa’s 
repressive acts against the friars, and Espeleta utilized his advan- 
tage as governor to take revenge. He obtained little satisfaction, 
however, for when Rojo succeeded to the government he restored 
Orendafn to his former post as adviser of the governor." | 

The rule of Archbishop Rojo was notable in the history of the 
Islands. The principal event during his administration was the 
capture of Manila by the British. This furnished the occasion for 
the resistance of Oidor (later. Governor) Simén de Anda y Salazar to 
the surrender of the Islands to the British and to the archbishop, 
who, co-operating with the enemy, had ordered his capitulation. 
This series of events revealed the unfitness of an ecclesiastic to 
fill the military requirements of the governor’s position in time of 
stress. In the operations of Anda we note how a man of decisive 
action, energy, courage, and loyalty was able to force the issue and 
deprive an ecclesiastical governor of the executive functions which 
he exercised legally, but which, because of the nature of his profes- 
sion and training, he was unable to dispense. This episode illus- 
trates, furthermore, the deliberate disregard by the subjects of 
Spain in a distant colony of the laws which conferred the gover- 
norship upon a decrepit ecclesiastic, making it clear that in the 
selection of a person to carry out the duties of governor the mili- 
tary side of the situation could not be disregarded. Rojo’s admin- 
istration was subsequently discredited by the home government.’ 

The more important causes, however, of the failure of the 
ecclesiastical power to successfully administer the government 
must be sought elsewhere than in the Philippines. Conditions 
in Europe were no longer favorable to the pre-eminence of the 

t “Report of Viana, March 8, 1763,” A.I., 107-3-2; Montero y Vidal, in Blair and 
Robertson, op. cit., II, 9; Zafiiga, op. cit., I, 138-40. 


2 Montero y Vidal, op cit., I, 70-75; Zifiiga, op. cit., I, 241 f. Anda was per- 
sonally thanked by the king and was given a membership in the Council of Castile 
with a pension for life. 
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church. The clergy in Spain had become unpopular with the 
masses and with the government. The irresistible wave of liberal- 
ism which swept over that country in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century detracted from the support which the church might 
have had and influenced matters even in the far-away Philippines. 
On no subsequent occasion did an ecclesiastic take over the rule 
of the Islands,’ and this diminution of the prerogatives of the 
church was general throughout the Spanish colonial empire. There 
is no instance in which the rule of a prelate ever resulted quite so 
disastrously as in the Philippines from 1762 to 1764. The accession 
of Francisco Xavier de la Torre as civil governor ad interim in 1764 
not only marks the discontinuance of the practice of allowing arch- 
bishops to take charge of the government during vacancies, but 
it emphasizes the end of the dominating influence of the church 
in the political affairs of the Philippines. 

Apart from what has been set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs, but worthy of notice, nevertheless, are a few of the mis- 
cellaneous influences which the church exercised on the government. 
Up to July, 1606, the episcopal head of the Islands was also pro- 
tector of the Indians. We have already noted that this duty 
devolved on Bishop Salazar as prelate of the Islands, but in 1606 
the exercise of this special function was taken from the churchman 
and conferred upon the fiscal of the audiencia. The reason for this 
change was that the latter, by virtue of his legal position, could 
more easily prosecute offenders and defend the natives in the civil 
tribunals. The prelates of the Philippines, moreover, unlike those 
of New Spain and Peru, were frequently commissioners of the 
Inquisition. The exercise of this function gave a tremendous 
advantage to these ecclesiastics at all times, and enabled them to 
utilize the secret procedure of this powerful institution against all 
offenders. The concentration of this power in the archbishop 
gave him added prestige among the civil and ecclesiastical elements 
of the colony. Notable instances of the abuse of this authority 
may be noted in the arrest and exile of Governor Salcedo in 

* In New Spain two prelates governed temporarily after this time, Peralta in 1787 . 
and Beaumont in 1809 (Bolton, Guide, 469-70). 

2 Recopilacién, 6-6-13; 2-18-34. 
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1668, in the Pardo controversy in 1684 and in the succeeding 
administrations which were affected by it, and finally in the protec- 
tion of the frocked murderers of Governor Bustamante in 1719. 
These events have already been referred to in this paper." 

There were occasions, too, on which the talent of the church 
was called upon to exercise functions of a purely legal character. 
Departing from the usual practice of sending judicial inspectors 
from New Spain, the king, on November 9, 1623, designated the 
Bishop of Nueva Segovia to examine all the papers, documents, and 
letters of the audiencia, to take note of all suits pending therein, 
and to report minutely on the effectiveness and zeal of that tri- 
bunal for the royal service. The practice of delegating this duty 
to churchmen was seldom followed in the Philippines, although 
it was frequently done in New Spain, in the West Indies, and in 
South America. When acting in this capacity, churchmen were 
required to lay aside their ecclesiastical prerogatives and officiate as 
functionaries of the civil government. 

A task similar to the above was intrusted to a churchman in 
1684, when a member of the ecclesiastical cabildo of Manila was 
delegated to conduct the residencia of Governor Vargas-Hurtado. 


Neither was this duty required of ecclesiastics as a rule. It was 
the consequence on this occasion of the recent triumph of the 
church over the civil government and coincident with the high- 
handed measures of Archbishop Pardo. Moreover, all the judges 
of the audiencia were incapacitated from service by the excom- 
munication inflicted upon them by the archbishop, and they were 
themselves also obliged to undergo investigation on the same 


* The Inquisition was represented in the Philippines by a commissioner and three 
alternates, established March 1, 1583, and subject to the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
of the Inquisition in Mexico (see Blair and Robertson, of. cit., V, 256-73). Henry 
Charles Lea, in commenting on the power of the Inquisition in the Philippines, says, 
“while this branch of the Inquisition did little for the faith, it was eminently success- 
ful in the function of contributing to the disorder and confusion which so disastrously 
affected colonial administration” (The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies, P, 308). 
Governor Le6n, writing on June 16, 1671, described the ways of the Inquisition as 
“dark and secret, . . . . a danger and a fearful power . . . . a monster, feared by all, 
working, not in the light of day, but insidiously, a sinister power whose strength 
cannot be estimated” (A.J., 67-7-10). 

2 “King to Conde de Priego, November 9, 1623,” A.I., 105-2-1. 
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charges as the governor; hence they could not act as judges of 
residencia in accordance with the law." 

An influence of an entirely different character was that exer- 
cised by the Augustinians through their control of the governor’s 
favorite, Venegas, from 1644 to 1651. Venegas was a scheming, 
ambitious individual who seems to have had some mysterious 
connection with the Augustinian order. He has been accused of 
being an Augustinian in the guise of a private subject. At any 
event, he served for several years as secretary to Governor Fajardo, 
and during that period he practically dictated the policies of the 
administration, while all persons, political and ecclesiastical,” 
who remained outside the scope of his friendship were powerless 
and in positive danger. He managed the residencia of Governor 
Corcuera, and, in revenge for that governor’s assistance to the 
prelates in the enforcement of the principle of ecclesiastical visita- 
tion upon the Augustinians and Dominicans, Venegas loosed the 
full force of his malevolence. He also hated Corcuera because 
the latter had favored the Jesuits in various conflicts which the 
latter order had had with the Augustinians. Venegas influenced 
Fajardo to deprive Corcuera of his property and to fine him 
heavily. The ex-governor was imprisoned and exiled to the 
provinces for five years. In this manner Venegas exercised prac- 
tically all the powers of governor and vice-patron for seven years. 
He made and unmade prelates, divided the ecclesiastical provinces 
among the provincials whose orders he favored, and brought about 
the triumph of his own particular friends, the Augustinians, while 
the governor and audiencia were mere instruments in his hands. 
This state of affairs continued until 1651, when, through the 
influence of the Recollects, Venegas was removed, disgraced, and 
imprisoned. The ineffectiveness of the civil administration of 
Governor Diego Fajardo proceeded largely from his own pliable 

*“Testimonio de la residencia del sefior don Juan de Vargas-Hurtado, 7 de 
Dicre., 1686,” A.J., 68-1-27. 


2 Corcuera was subsequently exonerated by royal decree and was appointed to 
the governorship of the Canaries (Montero y Vidal, op. cit., I, 266-67; Zifiiga, 
in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., I, 277; XXXVI, 206; XXXVI, 72, 158, 291; 
XVII, 291). 
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character, subjected as it was to the scheming influences of Venegas 
and his cloaked friends. 

The Jesuit order in the Philippines has been charged with the 
exertion of an influence similar to that just described. This 
imputation, indeed, has been brought against the society in all 
the countries wherein it has operated. While the Dominicans 
have furnished the greater number of prelates and have controlled 
the Inquisition more completely than any other order in the 
Philippines, they have never manifested the same degree of sub- 
tlety and diplomatic suavity that has always characterized the 
Jesuits. The manipulations of the latter went much more deeply 
and were more effective by far than the open brusqueness and 
forcefulness of the Dominicans. It may be noted that in practi- 
cally all questions which arose, and in all conflicts between church 
and state in which the other orders were involved, the adroitness 
of the Jesuits was manifested always by their alignment on the 
side of the civil government. This is true of the Pardo controversy, 
the Bustamante affair, and the struggle between Anda and Rojo. 
The Jesuits were notoriously on the side of the government in the 
visitation controversies in the Islands. When the relations 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities were peaceful and 
harmonious the Jesuits were always on better terms than any 
other order with the civil authorities, and particularly with the 
governor. They exerted tact and diplomacy in their dealings 
with the vice-patron, and as a result they were assigned the most 
favorable localities for their work prior to their exclusion from 
the Islands. Their educational institutions, which were of the 
best, and their missionary propaganda, which was always effective, 
enjoyed the favor, support, and patronage of the home govern- 
ment.* 

The Jesuits were, to all intents and purposes, law-abiding. 
They did nothing openly to incur the resentment and hostility of 

These reflections are in accord with the observations of Le Gentil. This trav- 
eler states that the Jesuits and the governor were especially good friends at the time 
of his visit to the Islands; indeed, they were on such intimate terms that the brothers 
of the society made calls on the governor during the siesta hour, a liberty which no 
other person dared to take (“Ecclesiastical Survey,” in Blair and Robertson, of. 
cit., XXVIII, 216-19). 
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the civil or royal authorities. It is said that they indulged with 
profit in commercial ventures, and certain it is that they owned 
large estates and haciendas.* In that regard they were no dif- 
ferent from other orders. The chief distinction between them and 
the contemporary societies was to be found in the organization of 
a well-trained and carefully selected constituency whose member- 
ship and composition were far superior in morale, education, and 
general ability to that of any other order in the Philippines. By 
the employment of superior mental acumen, skill, and industry 
they were able to gain for themselves, often at the expense and 
always to the disgust and envy of the other orders, prosperity, 
wealth, and the favor of the government.’ 

It seems hardly necessary to state in the abstract whether the 
general influence of the church in the Philippines was beneficial or 
not. As in all the colonies of Spain the church exercised a power- 
ful influence in political and administrative as well as ecclesiastical 


1 The fact that they were among the most extensive land-owners in the Islands 
prompted them to resist the claims of the government of the right to inspect their 
titles to lands from 1687 to 1753. It is said that the excesses of the Jesuits, Domini- 
cans, and Augustinians on the Island of Luzén, from 1740 to 1750, caused several 
revolts, which had to be put down by armed force. See my article on “The Origin 
of the Friar Lands Question in the Philippines,” American Political Science Review, 
x (August, 1916), 465-80. . 

2“The Jesuits,” wrote Montero y Vidal (in Blair and Robertson, of. cit., L, 
306), “enjoyed so great a predominance, and realized such enormous gains through- 
out the Archipelago (with their well-equipped industrial enterprises, their lucrative 
trade, and the produce of their vast estates), and they kept the natives so thoroughly 
exploited and so subjected to their domineering influence, . . . . cajolling the vanity 
of some with their hypocritical deference with which the fathers treated them, and 
favoring the notions of independence in others, giving them to understand that they 
were not Spaniards, but citizens of the world,” that no other order rivaled them in 
power and importance. While it is not the concern of this treatise to account for the 
expulsion of the society, it may be justly observed that the causes were not local to 
the Philippines. With its suppression, property to the value of more than 2,000,000 
pesos fell to the government and the secular church of the Philippines. This con- 
sisted of money, lands, merchandise, houses, livestock, chattels, and other property. 
Churches, colleges, monasteries, and colleges went to the secular church. The sup- 
pression of the society had the advantage also of removing a stumbling-block from 
the pathway of the rival orders. 

The supreme climax of intrigue and corruption is said to have been reached by 
the Jesuits during their last hours in the Philippines. With an extensive bribe they 
are said to have secured from Governor Ra6n secret information of their impending 
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affairs. It is to the former that most of our attention has been 
directed in this brief summary. It must be said, however, in behalf 
of the labors of the church through three centuries of Philippine 
history, that up to the time of the American occupation of the 
Islands practically all the progress in civilization there, and notably 
the spiritual and cultural advancement of the Malays of the 
archipelago over their Mohammedan brothers of Java, Sumatra, 
and the Straits Settlements, were entirely the result of the educa- 
tional efforts and the pastoral care of the Spanish clergy. 


doom, and they were given five days by this executive in which to secrete and later 
make away with the greater part of their movable wealth. In these machinations 
Oidor Villacorta was said to have played an extensive part. Neither the governor 
nor the audiencia seem to have exerted themselves unduly to bring about the prompt 
and effective execution of the royal cédula of February 27, 1767, which commanded 
the suppression of the order (the various cédulas, decrees, bandos, correspondence, 
and testimonios relating to the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Philippines are to 
be found in A.J., 105-4-1 to 4). 





RECENT PROGRESS OF THE FREE CHURCHES 
IN ENGLAND 


ALFRED E. GARVIE 
New College, London, England 


I 
Despite Shakespeare’s lines, 


What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet 


(an opinion which, dramatically appropriate on the lips of the 
speaker, we need not suppose to spring from the wisdom of Shake- 
speare), names carry not only a significant content but many 
precious memories and valuable associations. It meant much both 
for themselves and the world when “the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch.” It is a sign of the recent progress of 
nonconformity or dissent in England that these names are not 
often heard, but that the term “Free Churches” has gained cur- 
rent use. 

1. This change of name signifies first of all that a more distinct 
church consciousness has emerged. There are still many who are 
proud of calling themselves nonconformists or dissenters, and who 
in their antagonism to the Church are rather suspicious of these 
new developments as an ecclesiasticism which they distrust. But 
among the younger men especially, although men of a former 
generation, like Dr. Dale, had shown the way, there is a growing 
number who refuse to sacrifice to the idol of hostility to the Church, 
which has arrogated to itself that name, the New Testament con- 
ception and estimate of the Christian community as the body of 
Christ, the temple of the Holy Ghost, a building “fitly framed 
together by that which every joint supplieth, and so making in- 
crease of the body unto the building up of itself in love.” The 
convictions of the early Independents regarding the presence of 
the Lord in the midst of believers gathered in his name is being 
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anew appreciated as for some time it was not. One of the barriers 
to the reunion of Christendom is slowly being laid low. 

2. This change of name signifies secondly that a positive pur- 
pose is displacing a negative. The older terms nonconformity or 
dissent assume the controversies of the past and define the position 
in relation to the Church of England. While, as we shall see, there 
is a growing appreciation of that church as a Christian community, 
its peculiarity, as by state established, is being allowed to fall into 
the background as a reason for discord. The contrast is implied in 
the more positive purpose indicated in the term now preferred; the 
aim of these churches is to realize in their church thought, life, and 
work the freedom wherewith the Son maketh free. It cannot be 
pretended that in all these churches what such freedom implies is 
fully recognized. In all it means self-government and independ- 
ence of the control of the state; in some it means, however, less 
freedom for the individual minister or member than in others. The 
legal position of the Christian churches cannot be said to be entirely 
unambiguous and satisfactory. The decision with regard to the 
property of the United Free Church of Scotland given by the 
House of Lords was generally felt to be nothing short of an outrage, 
an invasion by the state of the realm that properly belongs to the 
self-government of the church. What is necessary is that on 
ministers and members of churches alike there shall be imposed the 
obligation to accept as final the decision of the properly constituted 
authority in the church, without any appeal to the state. Even 
if an appeal to the state be made in disregard of such obligation 
the function of the law courts should be strictly limited to determine 
whether the decision has been reached in accordance with the con- 
stitution which the church concerned has adopted for itself. Until 
even as regards the terms on which property is held the churches 
have secured self-government without any interference from the 
courts of law, their ideal of freedom will not be fully realized. 


II 


The Church of England has been chafing under its bonds. In 
order that ‘it may adapt itself in its manifold ministry to the varied 
and varying needs of the country, for the religious condition of 
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which it claims the primary responsibility, it must change its 
now, in many points, antiquated organization. It has no power to 
legislate for itself, and parliament has neither the time nor the 
inclination to pass the necessary legislation for it. Ecclesiastical 
questions arouse so much partisanship in those who are interested 
in them, and are regarded with so much indifference, if not aversion, 
by the other members of the legislature, that governments readily 
yield to the temptation, for which they can easily find a plausible 
excuse in the already too great pressure on the legislature, to leave 
them alone altogether despite the injury thus inflicted on the church. 
The report of the Archbishops’ Committee on the Relation of 
Church and State makes a number of recommendations in order 
to secure for the church the right to legislate for itself, subject to a 
veto on its legislations by parliament. Into the details of these 
proposals it would be beyond the present purpose to go; but the 
subject is relevant here, as not only does the confession by the 
church of the impotence which the state connection imposes upon 
it confirm the convictions of the Free Churches regarding the evil of 
subordinating church to state, but these churches are called on to 
decide what attitude they should assume to this endeavor of a sister- 
church to gain some measure of freedom. It is far too complex a 
question on which to give a summary decision; but a few considera- 
tions bearing on it may be offered for the judgment of the reader. 

1. The Free Churches cannot be other than appreciative of the 
recognition by the church of the need of freedom from the control 
of the state in order that Christ may be more fully obeyed, and 
sympathetic toward aspirations and efforts to secure that freedom. 
They cannot avoid, however, a feeling of surprise at the surviving 
Erastianism of their Christian brethren, at the small measure of 
freedom claimed for the church, and the large measure of control 
still accorded to the state; and they can but wish that the venture 
for self-government had been less cautious and more courageous. 
The greatly improved relations among the Christian churches make 
criticism or opposition a very ungrateful task. Nevertheless the 
Free Churches, the present members of which have been free born, 
but cannot forget the price at which their fathers bought this 
freedom, must ask the church to consider whether the price of 
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complete freedom is not worth paying and must not be paid. There 
are nonconformists who still glory in that name who put the position 
very bluntly: without disestablishment no loosening of the bonds 
of the state connection. 

2. Inso far as jealousy of, or hostility to, the Church of England 
as established is the reason of this attitude, the majority of Free 
Churchmen, I am confident, do not share it, and do not want to keep 
the Church of England in bondage. There is, however, a principle 
involved, not ecclesiastical, but political, that with all generosity 
of sentiment to the church they cannot abandon, viz., the state 
must control what the state supports. The immense privileges that 
are the gift of the nation to the church as established cannot be 
handed over to what is after all only a section of the nation, how- 
ever considerable and important it may be; for while the proposed 
constitution reserves in theory a far greater measure of control.to 
the state than a Free Churchman can regard as even tolerable, yet 
in practice, owing to the aversion of both governments and parlia- 
ments to meddle with ecclesiastical matters, that control would 
probably not be exercised to any adequate extent to secure that the 
will of the nation should determine the use to be made of the 
privileges conferred by the nation. Personally I should be very 
sorry if this subject involved any renewal of the controversy and 
the conflict between the Free Churches and the Established Church. 
Surely there should be conference as Christian brethren before 
any political action that may inevitably provoke antagonism is 
taken by either side. My own conviction is that not only would 
the Established Church incalculably improve its relation with the 
Free Churches by voluntarily abandoning the state connection as 
the ransom for its freedom in Christ, but that it would be in a far 
better position, as both self-supporting and self-governing, to render 
to the nation the ministry that it is fitted to give. In a democracy 
becoming always more conscious of its meaning and aim, a privi- 
leged institution must be, and will be, at a disadvantage. 


Ill 


Not only this reason, but others also are a challenge to the Free 
Churches to reconsider the negative attitude to the state, which the 
action of the state in compelling them to become nonconformist has 
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in the past imposed upon them. So long as the state was claiming 
the right to control the belief and worship of its citizens, the inevi- 
table and proper cry was, “Hands off.” Caesar is a usurper where 
Christ. alone has the right to reign. But having won for themselves 
freedom, and now finding themselves in a state that does not desire 
to meddle in the things of the soul, the churches must ask themselves 
whether suspicion and antagonistn may not yield to mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation. On the one hand many functions once 
discharged by the church have passed over to the state, such as 
education and the care of the poor. On the other the state is 
being moralized and Christianized in the sense that it is recogniz- 
ing a wider and fuller responsibility for the whole welfare of all its 
citizens. The private philanthropy which the church directed 
is being replaced by the corporate action, legislative and adminis- 
trative, of the society controlled by the state. For its own vitality 
and vigor the church must not abandon its interest in all these 
forms of public service; for the sake of the state the church must 
lend its instruction and influence to support state efforts. 

1. Not all the Free Churches went equally far in their refusal to 
co-operate with the state. The Wesleyan Methodist and the 
Presbyterian churches felt no scruples about accepting payment 
out of taxes or rates of the salaries of Army and Navy chaplains 
and for services rendered in public institutions, such as workhouses, 
asylums, prisons; but many belonging to the Baptist and the Con- 
gregational churches regarded the acceptance of any such pay- 
ments as a compromise of their principles. But before many of 
these stalwarts were aware of it, a breach in their wall of defense 
had been made soon after the war began. A joint board represent- 
ing the Baptist, Congregationalist, and Primitive and United Meth- 
odist churches was appointed to supply the Army with a certain 
proportion of its chaplains. The desire to share in the ministry 
offered to the men from the membership of all the Free Churches 
who had so freely offered themselves for the service of king and 
country in the hour of peril swept away the objection; and 
if it is again urged it is not likely that it will find so general 
support. If the principle is once conceded, however, further 
applications of it cannot be refused. Why should Christian 
churches continue their refusal to share in the ministry to the aged 
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and sick, the diseased in mind, and the prisoners? About unpaid 
service of this kind there is no question; but there are practical 
difficulties, sometimes imposed by the public authorities concerned, 
which are leading many Free Churchmen to the conviction that it 
can be done efficiently only by a paid agency. Whether they are 
right or wrong in this assumption it is not our concern now to 
inquire: suffice it to cite this extension of the principle. 

2. The same principle, the acceptance by nonconformists of 
any payments from the state, is in dispute with regard to education: 
there are a number of secondary boarding-schools, mainly sup- 
ported by, although not altogether limited to, nonconformists; 
hitherto the general policy has been to refuse all state grants. The 
raising of the standard of education and the greater cost of it com- 
bine in so increasing the strain on the voluntary support which can 
be secured that the breaking-point is being reached; and the 
question has to be faced whether acceptance of grants involves 
an abandonment of nonconformist principles. There are other 
considerations that complicate the issue, but these meanwhile must 
be left out of account. That the Christian churches should not 
stand out of the national system of education, of which so great an 
improvement is in contemplation, but should try to discover how 
fully they can take their share in its progress, is a very weighty 
reason for fully facing the whole question. A legitimate tradition 
of the past may become an illegitimate prejudice in the present; 
and an appeal to what nonconformist fathers would have said or 
done is trifling with the responsibility of their sons to think and act 
for themselves as seems best in the actual situation. 

3. As long as there is an Established Church, and as long as 
in connection with education denominational advantages, involv- 
ing often the sacrifice of educational efficiency, are being snatched, 
the question will remain difficult to answer. Were no church 
privileged or controlled by the state, then the solution of the prob- 
lem of the relation of church and state in mutual service in the 
interests of the community could be more hopefully attempted. 
Meanwhile, however, the Free Churches are confronted with 
practical difficulties, which a “rule of thumb” application of 
abstract principles will not relieve. That the need for reconsider- 
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ation of all these questions is being recognized in the Free Churches 
I claim as a sign that they do not want to be hindered by the tra- 
ditions of the past in the service that they are called to render to the 
present. 


IV 


That the Council of the Free Churches of England calls itself 
National is an indication of an advance from the only too common 
position when each denomination, and even in many cases each 
congregation, lived for itself and worked by itself. 

1. That the National Free Church Council has rendered and is 
still rendering invaluable service to the nation through the Free 
Churches should be fully acknowledged. In public affairs it is 
generally recognized as focusing the general opinion of the Free 
Churches. It is often made a complaint that nonconformity has 
not the political influence which it once had; and the explanation 
is offered that there has been a deterioration in the quality of the 
men that the churches are producing. I do not believe this to be 
the true reason. Till Liberalism was divided on the question of 
home rule nonconformity presented a compact mass of Liberal 
opinion. When many, especially of the wealthier nonconformists, 
became Unionists, they not only abandoned their Liberalism upon 
that one point, but accepted on many other public questions a 
position contrary to the staunch tradition of civic as well as reli- 
gious liberty which prevailed in nonconformity. This division of 
opinion in the Free Churches silenced its testimony and decreased 
its influence in public affairs. It is certain that the National 
Free Church Council has not felt free to act as courageously and 
effectively as otherwise it might have done, because it knew that 
on not a few of the questions nonconformity was speaking with a 
divided voice. One thing it has accomplished: it has brought 
together in personal friendship and cordial co-operation many of 
the leaders of the Free Churches, and so has prepared the way for 
the closer federation of the Free Churches now under consideration. 

2. The National Council was representative of local councils, 
adhesion to which in any place was altogether voluntary, and thus it 
could not claim directly to represent the denominations. It could 
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only advise common action; it could not use any authority to make 
its advice effective. The result has been that while many of the 
most influential men in the denominations have worked most 
devotedly for the Free Church Council, yet the denominations in 
carrying out their policy have paid no regard to the aims or efforts 
of the Council. The men of wider sympathies have found it easy 
and pleasant to work together. The keen denominationalists, 
who often carry very much more weight in the inner councils of the 
church they belong to than do men who are much better known to 
the religious world outside, have been able to delay and thwart the 
united action of the Free Churches. What Mr. Shakespeare, the 
secretary of the Baptist Union of England, proposed when he was 
chairman of the National Council, was the formation of the Free 
Church of England, in which each of the denominations would 
preserve its autonomy in matters concerning itself, but which would 
be capable of corporate action in many ways now not open to the 
Free Church Council. The negotiations are still going on. What 
will be secured probably is an organization which might be best 
described by the title the Federated Free Churches of England. 
It has been most gratifying to find to how large an extent agreement 
has been found practicable. The waste and scandal of overlapping 
in some places, where there are more Free Churches, all weak and 
struggling, than there is any need for, may be ended. Oppor- 
tunities for extension in newly populated districts will be embraced, 
. not sporadically by this or that denomination, but by a united 
effort. It will be possible for the Free Churches so to pool their 
resources that unitedly they will be able to provide for the religious 
needs of the country as they have never been able to do before. The 
motive of the movement is not hostility to the Church of Eng- 
land, but solicitude for the religious condition of England, the 
aspiration to make it; not in conflict, but in co-operation, with 
the church, a truly Christian country. It is already seen from the 
results of the conferences that have been held that such a union 
involves no sacrifice of principles that should be held fast, but only 
the discovery of how much more real is the unity of faith and life 
in Christ than are the differences in doctrine or practice. A 
change of conviction regarding the things that matter in the Chris- 
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tian church has made smooth a path that would have been very 
rough to tread had the old denominational rigidity and exclusive- 
ness still prevailed. Let not this movement be suspected as the 
device of wily ecclesiastics, but be welcomed as the purpose of 
genuinely Christian men to make as visible to the world as they 
can the unity which they are discovering in Christ as common 
Savior and supreme Lord. A great stride forward will have been 
made by the Free Churches when they secure this federation. 


Vv 


This movement toward the Federated Free Churches of Eng- 
land is not the only approach toward Christian unity. 

1. The relation of the Church of England and the Free Churches 
is becoming very much more cordial. The war has brought the 
citizens of this country very much nearer to one another; the 
common danger and the common duty have made the churches 
-more conscious of their unity in Christ than of their differences 
from one another. While there is the conviction generally held in 
the Christian churches that the nation was right in entering the 
war in defense of Belgian neutrality and in resistance to German 
tyranny, yet the fact that Christendom is at war on such a scale 
and with such methods is compelling Christian men to ask them- 
selves whether the churches of Christ have been as faithful to their 
trust as they might have been, especially whether their testimony 
and influence have not been weakened by their unhappy divisions. 
Reports of Army chaplains and other Christian workers have 
brought home to the churches a fact that they had not as fully 
realized as they might have done had their discernment been 
keener and their solicitude for the souls of men deeper, namely, 
that the great majority of the nation is indifferent to the Christian 
church, though not hostile to Christ. The Church of England Mis- 
sion of Repentance and Hope has rather confirmed than dispelled - 
this humbling discovery. Desiring to do better the work of Christ 
all the Christian churches are being drawn closer together. There 
is no room for competition; there is no excuse for conflict; the duty 
of the hour is co-operation. 
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2. Another reason for this drawing together is to be found, I 
believe, in the Student Christian movement, which has brought 
Churchmen and Free Churchmen into intimate relations with one 
another, the result of which is mutual understanding and respect. 
Those who have been chums at college are not likely in after-life to 
distrust one another. The common interest in theological inquiry, 
social reform, and missionary enterprise which the movement is 
developing is a strong, and there is good ground for believing an 
enduring, bond of unity. When the direction of the affairs of the 
churches falls into the hands of these younger men we may believe 
that the unity will find adequate expression. 

3. To the United States is due another impulse toward unity. 
While the war has delayed the proposed Conference on Faith and 
Order, the preparation for it in Great Britain has been going on 
without clamor or display. Anglicans and nonconformists have 
been conferring together and have been discovering how near 
they are to one another as they come near to Christ. A declara- 
tion has been made public regarding the agreement reached on 
matters of faith. While some “liberals” in both camps have 
objected to the positive tone of the statements about doctrine, to 
most Christians it has been a joy to find how close is the accord 
with regard to the central verities of the Christian gospel. As 
might be expected, on questions of order it has been found much 
more difficult to discover and to define agreement. As the second 
declaration in which these matters will be discussed has not yet 
been made public, I am not at liberty to indicate its contents. I 
am justified in saying, however, that the Spirit of God has guided 
those who have conferred together to a measure of agreement that 
would have seemed humanly impossible. Those who have thus 
conferred together are quite aware that they have realized their 
unity in Christ as the churches they represent have not yet done 
in equal degree; but their own experience is to them a promise and 
a pledge that when the Christian churches will come together 
under the guidance of the Spirit to seek those things that make 
for peace they will also discover how much more precious are their 
agreements than formidable their differences. What has so far 
been done is no attempt to anticipate what may be done at the 
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conference when it is held. No articles of union have been drawn 
up; for the statements of agreement only those who have added 
their signatures are responsible. But it is hoped that the confer- 
ence is being prepared for in putting before the churches the 
questions for discussion in such a way as not to provoke contro- 
versy, but to evoke concord of spirit, if not always agreement of 
opinion. It has been one of the deepest satisfactions I have 
ever had to have shared in these endeavors. 


VI 


In a previous article’ I felt it my unwelcome duty to call atten- 
tion to the dangers of reaction, theological and ethical, that the war 
has brought. It is a welcome pleasure now to express the con- 
viction that on the whole the position in these respects is one of 
promise. The doctrine of the atonement, the center of evangelical 
theology, is receiving a respectful attention such as was not given 
to it before. Men are asking themselves the ultimate questions to 
which the Christian gospel alone gives adequate answers. Not a 
few Christian ministers are bewildered about the answers that they 
should give, as they feel that a traditional orthodoxy does not meet 
the need. But they are seeking for guidance; and steps are being 
taken by lectures to, and conferences with, ministers to help them 
out of their difficulties. The pulpit should be more closely in 
touch with reality after the war than it was before. While there is 
no distinct evidence of religious revival, and even the anxieties, 
difficulties, and miseries of war have led in some cases to a loss 
of interest in the worship and work of the churches, yet the churches 
are alive to their opportunity and obligation as they have not been 
for many years. More strenuous efforts than have ever been made 
before are being planned to lay hold on the manhood of the nation 
when it returns from the fields of battle. It is hoped that for a time 
at least, until the old routine recovers its captives, there will be 
greater responsiveness to religious and moral appeal of the right 
kind. The churches are also hearing the call to social service, 
to participation in the reconstruction that must. begin as soon as 
peace is secured. One anxiety presses sorely on many serious and 

* American Journal of Theology, XXI (July, 1917), 325-38. 
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earnest men, although the churches as a whole have not yet been 
made to feel it; and it is this, lest the terms of peace should be such 
that the Christian conscience could not unreservedly approve 
them. One aspiration possesses these men, that the peace shall 
by its nature start mankind on a new stage of progress toward 
the reconciliation of all peoples. Many in England are looking to 
President Wilson to give decisive assistance to all who here or in 
other lands are resolved to have a peace that will make an end of 
war in the world, and so will allow all the resources of culture and 
civilization, under the inspiration of Christianity, to be employed, 
not in mutual destruction, but for the upbuilding of the City of 
God in earth. In the discharge of that task the largest oppor- 
tunity and so the heaviest obligation rests on the English-speaking 
peoples. Into this sacred partnership the Free Churches of Eng- 
land, with gratitude to God, welcome their Christian brethren in 
America. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN MEDIAEVAL GERMANY. II 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


Otto I was the first mediaeval ruler who attempted clearly 
and thoroughly to make the church an ally of the government. 
The problem and the policy have been admirably formulated by 
Sohm: 


The royal power, upon which, nevertheless, the imperial authority rested, 
fell far short of the position formerly assumed by the Frankish kings. The 
feudal system had arisen in the meanwhile, and had changed the constitution 
of the state. The count was no longer, as before, the official organ of the royal 
will, but a vassal whose county belonged to him as a fief in his own right. 
Moreover, above the count, the great duchies had arisen, the Swabian, the 
Bavarian, the Frankish, the Lotharingian, and the Saxon, which possessed a 
power altogether equal to that of the king. The royal power was in danger of 
being turned from a real supremacy into a mere feudal overlordship. Otho 
the Great saved it from this danger by two measures. First he attached the 
duchies as much as possible to his own family, and thus turned the resources of 
the duchy into resources of the kingdom. This measure was only partially 
successful; since his own brother, the Duke of Bavaria, and his own son, the 
Duke of Swabia, were far more inclined to rebel against the royal power than 
to be obedient to it. 

The decisive measure which Otho the Great employed was to build the new 
kingdom on the power of the church. Under him it became an express prin- 
ciple of the royal policy to raise the power of the church, especially of the 
bishops, by enriching them with gifts, bestowing on them public privileges, 
and even making them counts. And wherefore? In order that the power 
of the spiritual princes might counterbalance that of the arrogant temporal 
princes. The king was surer of the spiritual lords than he was of the temporal. 
The king himself nominated the bishop and abbot of the imperial monasteries 
by means of the investiture with ring and crosier. He was more free to nomi- 
nate the bishop and abbot than the count and duke, because spiritual offices were 
not hereditary, neither could be hereditary. The spiritual dignities in every 
case fell again into the king’s hands at his disposal, and could always be filled 
by the persons most agreeable to the king. 

Even property belonging to the spiritual foundations passed as in some 
measure the property of the empire. What the spiritual foundation gained 
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was not therefore lost to the empire. On the contrary, it became rather the 
more certain possession of the empire, by being withdrawn from the hands of the 
great temporal vassals. The king received subsidies, under the name of gifts, 
from the church lands, and from church lands the greater part of his troops was 
supplied in case of war. So over church lands the king set up the bishop or 
abbot most agreeable to him. Thus the German kingdom and the German 
empire of the Middle Ages became possible. Its supremacy found a material 
substratum in the power of the church; and the royal investiture represented 
the means by which the church was bound to the king." 


Otto I, even more than Charlemagne, made the church a 
political and economic ingredient of the government.? He found 
the German church in a condition of terror and material collapse 
owing to the violence of the feudality; the office of advocate of 
church property converted into a huge device by the baronage for 
the purpose of levying blackmail upon the monasteries; church 
endowments almost everywhere except in Saxony, where the church 
was too poor and his own ducal power too strong to permit practices 
which elsewhere obtained, divided among families and private 
persons. To all this spoliation and local “secularization” —to give 
the practice a euphemistic term—Otto I put an end. In gs: all 
“royal” abbeys were declared exempt from all and any secular 
authority save that of the crown, and forbidden to enfief their 
lands without the consent of the king.‘ 

t Outlines of Church History (Eng. trans., London, 1895), 97-99. Cf. Paul 
Merkert, Kirche und Staat im Zeitalter der Ottonen (Breslau diss., 1905), and Sommer- 
lad, II, 238 f. 

2 Willigis of Mainz broke two coalitions of the dukes in the time of Otto III and 
Henry II.—Lamprecht, II, 170. 

3 The tendency toward aggrandizement of the temporal power of the clergy, 
even down to simple priests, appears in Vita Oudalrici, c. 7: “‘Horum autem, qui in 
suo episcopatu proprietates habebant, quisquis religiosorum propter amorem Christi 
ecclesiam componere cupiebat, et cum concessa licentia ab eodem sancto episcopo eam 
aedificaverat consecrationemque habili tempore ab eo fieri flagitavit, aptissima uniuscu- 
jusque petitioni praebuit assensum, si confestim ille consecratae ecclesiae legitimam 
dotem in terris et mancipiis in manum ejus celsitudinis dare non differet . . . . ea 
etiam ratione, ut aliis circumjacentibus ecclesiis jura earum in nullis rebus propter 
illam novam minuerentur.” 

4 Gebhardt, Handbuch der deutschen Gesch. (1st ed.), I, 258; Nitzsch, I, 348-49; 
Waitz, VII, 93, n. 3; 209, n. 2; Feierabend, 1. At the end of the rule of the Saxon 
house there were 85 royal abbeys in Germany (Matthii, 96-101; Koeniger, 105, n. 1). 
For discussion of the condition described in the text see Waitz, VII, 209-11; Sommer- 
lad, II, 239 f.; Hauck, IIT, 30 f.; Lamprecht, II, 154 f.; Nitzsch, I, 340 f.; Diimmler, 
Otto der Gr., 514 f. 
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From Otto the Great’s time onward till the spoliations of the 
war of investiture the so-called royal bishoprics and abbeys were a 
rich source of revenue to the kings. Under Conrad II their lands 
were assimilated with the fisc and administered as it was." The 
right to appoint bishops and abbots to church vacancies was a 
lucrative means of income for the crown. In Italy this prerogative 
was exercised even more extensively than in Germany, and was 
more zealously guarded because the Italian sees were richer.” 

The economic advantage derived by the crown from this close 
articulation between state and church was no less important than 
the political. Ecclesiastical economy was much ahead of feudal, 
and even the royal domains, in spite of the precedent of Charle- 
magne’s capitulary de villis, could not rival those of the church in 
intelligent and efficient administration, especially in the Rhine- 
lands.’ 

Until the accession of Otto I in 936 no attempt had been made 
by the German crown to mobilize the resources of the church in the 
interests of the government, nor had the kings been distinguished 
for special generosity to the church. Conrad I, that Schiiteling of 
the church, gave proof of his piety by a gift of fifteen estates to 


the church, located in Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia. The less 
devout Henry I had made only five donations, chiefly of lands in 
Saxony. But Otto I, perceiving that the church possessed the most 
efficient economic régime of the time, gave the church a large share 
in the administration of the crown lands, and definitely mobilized 
the church’s resources for the benefit of the state. The Ottonian 
period was the golden age of the “royal” monasteries, whose abbots 


* On the distinction of the property of the royal abbeys for monastery and for 
crown purposes see Waitz, VII, 189-91; VIII, 244; Bresslau, Jahrbuch Konrads II, 
II, 364 f. , 

* Bresslau, ibid., II, 365-67. The Italian cities began to prosper long before the 
crusades from the increase of trade throught the Alpine passes. ‘‘ Wenn sich damals in 
Deutschland selbst in den rheinischen Bischofssitzen noch immer Bauernhof an Bauern- 
hof reihte, so verfiigte dieser lombardische Prilat bereits tiber die Mittel einer wirklich 
grosstidischen Bevélkerung und einen Komplex fester Adelshiuser in den Ringmauern 
seiner Hauptstadt.”—Nitzsch, II, 31. 

3 Vita Johan. Gorz.,c. 89, SS. IV, 362. On the richness of the Saxon church, Waitz, 
VII, 183-84; Nitzsch, I, 374-79, and a notable description of the prosperity of Worms 
in the episcopate of Burchard II (1000-1025), at pp. 388-89. 
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everywhere, in imitation of the ancient Frankish practice, were 
used as mayors of the fisc (villici).* 

An examination of Otto I’s land policy is evidence of this. The 
lavish favor of this great Saxon king toward the church far exceeded 
that of his Carolingian predecessors. Of the 435 charters which 
have been preserved pertaining to the reign of Otto I, 122 are 
records of donations of land to the church—almost three times as 
many as all the gifts combined made to the church by the Carolin- 
gian kings from Louis the Pious to Ludwig the Child. In other 
words, Otto I in the space of thirty-seven years gave as much to 
the church as his predecessors had done in ninety-seven years. Of 
these grants, 42 were made to Otto’s favorite see of Magdeburg, 
which he created; 13 to Hamburg-Bremen; the rest are scattered 
among various bishoprics and monasteries. In a much briefer 
reign Otto II disposed of 50 large and 21 small estates, many of 
them to the bishopric of Prague.” 

Under Otto I the military service of the German bishops, whose 
prowess had been severely tested in the strife with the great dukes 
and the Hungarians during the reigns of Arnulf and his son, was 
systematized, and the long line of fighting bishops in the Saxon 
epoch shows how manfully they responded to the call. Late in 
Otto I’s reign the monasteries were similarly mobilized, though 
not quite so fully. . For example, Fulda was exempt from military 
service until 972. The church had known fighting bishops and 
fighting abbots in former times, as witness the case of Leodegar 
of Autun in Merovingian times, and that of Abbot Fulrad under 
Charlemagne. But in the tenth century the art of war became an 

t Inama-Sternegg, II, 129; Vite Oudalrici, c. 3, MGH, SS. IV, 389; Lamprecht, 
DWL, I, 826. For proof of the golden age of the. royal abbeys see Jaffé, V, 471— 
a document of Otto II; for use of abbots as villici, Waitz, VII, 194, n. 2; 198, nn. 1-2; 
Lambert, 1063. Even Lothar, in spite of his leniency toward the church, so used them 
(Waitz, VII, 198, n. 3). 

2 “Tmmer mehr wachsenden Besitzungen der Bischéfe” (Koeniger, 74). Cf. Wil- 


ligis of Mainz, Libell. I in honor. Willig., c. 3, SS. XV, 745, 1. 25; Hauck, III, 58; 
Eggers, Der kinig!. Grundbesits im 10. und 11. Jahr. (Weimar, 1909), 58 f. 

3 Between the years 886 and 908 ten German bishops fell in battle. For this 
“Kriegshandwerk” of the bishops see Hauck, II, 709; Sommerlad, II, 249-50; 
Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (sth ed.), Il, 27. The abbey of Fulda 
alone possessed fiefs bound to furnish 6,000 fighting men in the eleventh century. 
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important episcopal accomplishment. Three-quarters of the con- 
tingents enumerated in the muster-roll of 981 (1,482 out of a total 
of 1,990) were drawn from church lands. The church furnished 
74 per cent of the forces for that Italian campaign of Otto II." The 
German kings gave lands to the church in order to increase its 
military effectiveness, and the grants were made subject to this 
stipulation. This is the reason why the kings so resolutely held 
fast to the right of ecclesiastical appointments, for it was the surest 
way of controlling the church’s resources, both of men and of money. 


* Hauck, Fulda and Hersfeld, 8. Service @ cheval was especially imposed upon 
church vassals (Waitz, V, 325-27; Guilhiermoz, 174, n. 10, 182, 187). 
An analysis of the roster, in Jaffé, V, 471-72, follows: 


Seben [Waitz, bag | ao Sake ein 20] 
Constance, Chur, W: 


See the detailed analysis of this roster in Sommerlad, II, 250, and literature there 
given, to which may be added Lehmann, Forschungen, IX, 437, and Richter, III, 2, 
pp. 760-61, who, however, is wrong in his figures. On the infeudation practiced by 
bishops and abbots, Waitz, VI, 105-7. Examples may be seen in Vita Meinwerki, c. 70, 
and Dronke, Codex diplom. Fuld., 359, No. 749. In estimating the number of those 
summoned it must be remembered that such vassals were vollehen, i.e., they held fiefs 
du haubert, which implied the service of at least 12 vassals by each, i.e., 1,990 must be 
multiplied by at least 12, which would give an army of at least 6,096 lay and 17,784 
church vassals. This fact does not directly appear, but constructively may be argued 
from two passages in the Chronicle of Lorsch, of the years 1066 and 1107, SS. XXI, 415, 
434-35, and other evidence. Cf. Guilhiermoz, 174 and 182. The Italian expeditions 
of the German sovereigns increased the number and importance of the contingents of 
the church. For these distant campaigns the emperors needed more reliable troops 
than the lay vassals usually furnished, and troops more contractually liable than the 
Heerban, which survived until the end of the eleventh century in Saxony, and the 
intimate relation between the crown and the church made this usage easy and safe. 
For a case of an abbot complaining of the burden of military service see that of Megin- 
ward of Reichenau in Lambert of Hersfeld, Annales (ed. Holder-Egger), 127 [anno 
1071]. When Henry III went to Italy in 1046 he was accompanied by 3 archbishops, 
10 bishops, and 2 royal abbots, with their vassals. 
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Prior to the middle of the eleventh century, when the Gregorian 
reform began its attack upon the German monarchy, few contested 
the right of the crown so to do.' 

The enormous growth of the church’s landed proprietorship, 
however, and the military use made of it by the German kings were 
not the only ways in which bishops and abbots reflected the influ- 
ences of feudalism, mirroring in their historical condition the 
dominant political and social ideas of a feudal age. Otto I dis- 
tributed new immunities, especially to the bishops, with a lavish 
hand,? and confirmed many which had formerly been conferred. 
After 973 the privilege of immunity was so generally assumed that 
mention of it was frequently omitted in the charters. Otto III, 
in a blanket decree, conferred the right of full justice upon all 
bishops within their domains. The sole judicial officer henceforth 
within ecclesiastical territories was the Vogt, to whom the king 
yielded his ban.’ Thus the power of the counts was diminished.‘ 
The prerogatives of the count and his proprietorship were largely 
combined in the hands of the hierarchy. Out of this condition 
sprang the great German “‘prince-bishops”’ of the high feudal age. 

Yet immunities, despite the advantages derived from their 


possession, were negative rather than positive in their application. 
A more substantial means adopted by the Saxon kings in order 
to strengthen the church and make it a grateful and willing instru- 
ment of the crown was the practice of directly investing bishops and 
abbots with the powers of counts. This policy was not entirely 
novel with the Ottos, for as far back as 887 Charles the Fat had 


* Hauck, III, 397, 402, 404. Ficker, 90, contends that the crown had legally as 
full control over bishops as over abbots. Waitz (VII, 199) contests the point, but 
admits that it has not been sufficiently studied. Cf. also Waitz’s article in Gdttinger 
Anseiger (1873), 821 f. 


? Nitzsch, I, 339; Sommerlad, II, 242-43. Until late Merovingian time the 
mundium was more common than the immunity, which developed with the growth of 
feudalism in the seventh and eighth centuries (Waitz, VII, 219 f.). In general, epis- 
copal immunities were broader than those of the monasteries (ibid., VII, 228). OttoI 
was cautious in disposing of the latter (Hauck, III, 60; Seliger, 118). 

3 Hauck, III, 60. For an example see case of Hamburg, in Diplom., II, No. 61. 

4 Diplom., II, No. 48, p. 449; Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch, I, No. 228. 

5 Diplom., II, No. 16, p. 71. 6 Waitz, VII, 230. 
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given the rights of the local count to the bishop of Langres,* and in 
927 Henry I did the same at Toul.” 

But until the time of the Saxon kings the bishops were not the 
equal of the counts in public authority. To be sure, within the 
circumscription of their immunities, as we have seen, they were 
independent of the local counts, and exercised powers analogous to 
those of the count within the Gau, having high and low justice over 
the population dwelling upon the church lands. There was a cer- 
tain inconvenience, however, in this arrangement, for the lands of 
the bishops were usually widely scattered, while the jurisdiction of 
the count was coextensive with a compact, contiguous territory, 
and over all the population living therein. Now the bishops had 
whole counties bestowed upon them, with all the rights and powers 
of the former counts reigning there. At a stroke they became the 
heads of politico-ecclesiastical principalities. Instead of a lordship 
over dispersed holdings with no binding tie save their episcopal 
authority, the bishops now became spiritual and temporal lords of 
vast and compact dominions, all the more enduring because the 
power thus newly constituted had that perpetuity and indivisibility 
peculiar to the patrimonies of the church. In a word, the Ottos 


were the creators of the great ecclesiastical princes of mediaeval 
Germany.’ 

The future danger arising for the German monarchy owing to 
this arrangement will be seen later on, but there is no denying the 
immediate benefit of the practice in increased law and order 


* Bouquet, VIII, 643. * Sickel, Diplom., I, No. 16, p. 52. 


3 Grants of the powers of the count, either in whole or in part to bishops, made by 
Otto I are as follows: archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, Magdeburg; bishoprics of 
Speyer, Chur, Worms, and Minden. Otto II gave the county of Cadore to the bishop of 
Freising-Rietzler, Gesch. Bayerns, 1,390. Otto III gave the counties of Waldsazin and 
Rangau to the bishop of Wiirzburg; those of Padergo, Aga, Treveresga, Auga, Soreth- 
feld, to the bishop of Paderborn; the county of Huy to the bishop of Liége. Under 
Henry II the counties of the old duchy of Franconia were partitioned between Wiirz- 
burg and the king’s new bishopric of Bamberg, and the bishoprics of Cambrai, Pader- 
born, Utrecht, Worms, and Hildesheim were further enriched by grant to them of the 
rights and privileges of the regional counts. For fuller details and references to 
sources see Hauck, III, 63-64; Waitz, VII, 208-18, 255-64; Hegel, Die Enstehung 
des deutschen Stidtewesens, 73-74; Kurth, Notger de Liége, 113-17; Oppermann, West- 
deutsch. Zeitschrift, XTX (1900), 202 ff. 
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throughout Germany, which is especially manifested in the growth 
of town life and the development of trade. By Henry II’s time 
(1002-24) the wooden palisades of the Fowler’s time were giving 
way to stone walls around the towns, as at Magdeburg, Verden, 
Paderborn, and Worms.' The ecclesiastical capitals became 
centers of a rapidly expanding commerce, owing to greater security 
on the roads and the multiplication of market rights in the hands 
of the bishops and abbots. For the Ottos were lavish in distributing 
favors of this nature, together with the right to coin money, among 
the faithful episcopate.? 

The bishops profited more largely than the abbots from this 
course of the Saxon kings. The reasons are not hard to find. 
The secular branch of the clergy had an organic unity which the 
monastic half did not possess. The monasteries were individual, 
separate houses, not a closely knit organization like the episcopate, 
and except for the “royal” abbeys almost outside the pale of the 
crown’s control. Most of them were of private foundation and 
identified with local and feudal interests. Then, too, the abbots 


* Hauck, ITI, 410, note; Sommerlad, II, 234-35, 265-67; Wattenbach (sth ed.), 
II, 34. 

* Hauck, III, 61; Waitz, VII, 5-6, 24-33. For the increase of trade and com- 
merce in Saxon Germany see Giesebrecht, II, 11 f.; Gerdes, I, 388-99. 

The German episcopate seems to have been more negligent in keeping registers 
and statistics of its resources than the monastic clergy, and we are consequently driven 
to the use of indirect evidence and inverse reasoning to ascertain its wealth. While in 
the nature of things the conclusions are only approximate, it is nevertheless clear that 
by the year 1000 the German church was exceedingly wealthy. The growing luxury 
and material self-indulgence of the high clergy and the great abbots shocked the rigid 
moralists of the age (Richer, Hist., III, 39). Bishops and abbots maintained imposing 
retinues of servants. This appears even in the time of Arnulf. Salomon of Constance 
showed some visitors a vase of gold set with precious stones (Ekkehard, Casus S. Galli, 
I, c. 22). Even Bruno of Cologne dressed his household servants in purple (Ruotger, 
Vita Brunonis, c. 30). Purple silk and beaver and marten fur were the usual attire 
of the bishops on grand occasions (Thietmar, Chron., VII, c. 35; Gerbert, Epp., 33 and 
188). Baldric of Liége staggered even Rather of Verona, who was used to the luxury 
of Italy, with his splendor. Arnold of Halberstadt wrote to his friend Henry of 
Wiirzburg: ‘‘Praedecessores nostri totam operam suam animabus lucrandis insume- 
bant, nos, quomodo corpora foveamus praecipue satagimus; illi pro coelo, nos pro 
terra disceptamus.”—Jaffé, Mon. Bamb., 477. For modern literature on the luxury 
of the Saxon period see Specht, Gastmiler und Trinkgelage bei den Deutschen, 8; 
Gerdes, I, 428 f.; Sass, Deutsches Leben zur Zeit der sachs. Kaiser., 7 £.; Hauck, III, 
410-11; Koeniger, 76-77; Vogel, Ratherius von Verona, I, 44. : 
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had nothing approaching the spiritual and disciplinary authority of 
the bishops. Finally the wealth of the monasteries already was so 
great by the close of Otto III’s reign [1002] that it would have been 
inexpedient, not to say dangerous, as the policy of Henry II 
showed, to have increased their power." 

But there is no gain without some loss. While the German 
church was an enormous gainer from the royal protection and the 
royal bounty, on the other hand its close political relation with the 
government resulted in a certain decline of local and personal inter- 
est in it on the part of the feudality, which resented the Ottos’ 
appropriation of revenues to which they believed themselves right- 
fully entitled, and the political and military use of the church 
made by the Saxon kings in order to coerce them. To the great 
German dukes and the half-feudal counts and the big proprietors 
in general the church was an object of envy and hate on account of 
its growing wealth and vast political power. Accordingly the 
bishops and older monasteries got few benefactions from a sullen 
feudality. These experienced a distinct and alarming falling off 
of gifts. Instead, as will be shown shortly, the benefactions of the 
German nobles went to enrich the newer foundations of French 
or quasi-French origin, like those of Cluny and Hirschau, with the 
result that a new and formidable problem for the German monarchy 
was created thereby. 

Naturally the church endeavored to adjust itself to this new 
condition,? and sought to compensate for the decline in private 
endowments by reorganizing its properties. In addition to intro- 
ducing greater efficiency in the management of its lands, the church 
also strove to consolidate its scattered buildings into large com- 
plexes, and thus to gain by more scientific management and reduced 

 Giesebrecht, II, 86; Gerdes, I, 576. Henry II was the first German king who 
gave countships to abbots, and this in only two instances, Fulda and Gandersheim 


(Diplom., Nos. 444 and 509). His actual policy toward the monasteries was one of 
great restraint, even of suppression. See infra. 


2 The Traditiones Sangallenses show that between goo-920 St. Gall received 60 
benefactions, between 920-1000 only 40, and in the whole of the eleventh century 
only 5. -Before goo the total grants to Fulda aggregated 646, for the tenth century 
they were only 80, and for the eleventh 40. Lorsch shows similar depreciation (Waitz, 
VII, 184, note; Inama-Sternegg, II, 129). 
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cost of administration what it lost from the failure of private munifi- 
cence. The last half of the tenth century and the early part of 
the eleventh witnessed many sales or exchanges of scattered or 
remote parcels of land owned by the church for other holdings lying 
nearer to the bishopric or monastery. Judging from the data 
preserved, the success of the experiment was considerable.’ 

Episcopal pride and the customary tradition of the church re- 
quired that a bishop leave his diocese richer than when he found it. 
The Miracula S. Balderici says that it was an exceptional bishop 
who did not spend his days in annexing lands and increasing the 
number of his vassals. At his death he left an inventory of the 
acquisitions made during his incumbency.5 The Lives of Mein- 
werk of Paderborn, of Bernward of Hildesheim, of Udalric of 
Augsburg, of Adalbero of Metz, of Burchard of Worms, and the 
Chronicon of Thietmar of Merseburg abound with interesting 
details as to the administrative duties and manner of life of these 
active German bishops of Saxon times.® 

The double political edifice erected by the Ottos, half state and 
half church, reached its most complete point of development with 
Henry II (1002-24), the last of the Saxon house. There is no king 
of mediaeval Germany whose political course is more interesting to 
analyze for the light which it casts upon problems of feudal govern- 
ment and the relations of church and state in the Middle Ages. 

Henry II converted the traditional policy of the Saxon house into 
a systematic practice, every element of which was carefully planned. 


t For details see Sommerlad, IT, 27 f.; Hauck, III, 57-59. Yet even as late as the 
end of the eleventh century the German monasteries did not equal the French in intelli- 
gent and effective management (Lambert of Hersfeld [ed. Holder-Egger], 84). Expert 
— management came in especially with the Cistercians. 

-Sternegg, II, 27 f. 

3 Thietmar, Chron., VI, c. 26; VII, c. 22, where it is related that Bernhard (994- 
1014), bishop of Verden, in the space of twenty years increased the episcopal domain 
by 380 manors. A book containing names of donors was regularly kept in every 
church (Gerdes, I, $35, am and notes). Lambert of Hersfeld (1075), 243, eulogizes Anno 
of Cologne for his material enrichment of the see during his incumbency. 

4 Miracula S. Balderici,c.2. Cf. Vita Meinwerki, cc. 96, 98, 99, 150, 152, 166, 217, 
etc.; Waitz, VII, 206. 

5 Thietmar, Chron., VI, c. 26; and Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsg. (5th ed.), 
II, 33-34- 

6 For the “day” of a mediaeval bishop, Vita Oudalr., c. 3, SS. IV, 390; c. 28; 
ibid., 418; Vita Adalber., c. 10, SS. IV, 485; Libell. I, im honor. Willig., c. 2, SS. 
XV, 744. Cf. Gerdes, I, 549-54. 
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He established at court what might be called a “school” for the 
education of clerics, who were imbued with his ideas and trained 
in efficiency, and from whom he selected the bishops whom he 
appointed;? he personally invested forty-nine of the fifty episcopal 
appointees of his reign. In order to magnify the dignity and 
authority of the episcopal office the emperor surrounded the cere- 
mony of investiture with a pomp and majesty which it had not 
possessed before.* The “ring’’ ceremony became almost a ritual.‘ 
It was as Rupert of Dietz wrote: “Convenerunt canonici ad impera- 
torem .... adhuc enim non electione, sed dono regis episcopus 
fiebat.”’> In vain might the chapters of the cathedrals, which had 
acquired a larger liberty of election under the weak rule of Otto ITI, 
complain that their rights were infringed.® - 

It is one of the eccentricities of history that Henry II should 
have become known as the “pious,” for his ecclesiastical policy had 
absolutely nothing of the cringing quality of subservience to the 
church which won the appellation “pious” for Louis Debonair and 
Robert of France. Henry II was calculating, far-sighted, deter- 
mined, just, but without an ounce of emotionalism in his composi- 
tion. He looked at things with level eyes, in a practical, not a 
theoretical, way; he was neither a mystic nor a doctrinaire.’ 

The functioning of the church in government and society was of 
more importance to him than its spiritual authority. Religion, qua 
religion, Henry II believed to be the peculiar province of monks. 
They might be in the world, but their life was not to be of the 
world. The bishops, on the other hand, were chiefly governmental 
and military officers. There is no doubt of the sincerity of Henry 
II’s convictions in so thinking. Monks were meant for prayer 
and worship and religious‘contemplation, and theirs was a cloistered 
life; but the duty of the secular clergy was to regulate morals, to 

* Hauck, ITI, 40s. * Ibid., III, 400. 3 Ibid., III, 397; Lamprecht, II, 292. 

4 Thietmar, Chron., IV, c. 27; VII, cc. 6-7; Waitz, VII, 268 f. 

5 SS. VIII, 267; Hauck, III, 404. . * Hauck, III, 397 f. 


7 “So kirchlich Heinrich II gesinnt war, so wenig war er der Mann, irgend einer 
kirchlichen Theorie zu liebe seine Stellung als Kénig zu schidigen [e.g., in the strife at 
Gandersheim, by the restoration of Merseburg, by the founding of Bamberg]. Das 
Recht der Bischofsernennung hielt er aufs ziheste fest, tiber ungetreue Bischdfe sass er 
zu Gericht, iiber Abteien verfligte er wie tiber Reichsgiter, in die Organisation der 
Kirche griff er direkt ein, er berief viele Synoden und welche Sprache er auf denselben 
fiihrte, lassen uns tiberkommene Nachrichten deutlich erkennen.”—Koeniger, 16. 
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govern the land, and to perform the military service exacted of 
them.‘ What Sir William Ramsay has said of the church in the 
Roman Empire is just as true of the mediaeval church: 

The administrative forms in which the church gradually came to be 
organized were determined by the state of society and the spirit of the age. 
. . « » These forms were, in a sense, forced on it; [but]... . they were 
accepted actively, not passively. The church gradually became conscious 
of the real character of the task which it had undertaken. It came gradually 
to realize that it was a world-wide institution, and must organize a world-wide 
system of administration. It grew as a vigorous and healthy organism, which 
worked out its own purposes, and maintained itself against the disintegrating 
influence of surrounding forces; but the line of its growth was determined by its 
environment. 


One cannot dogmatize when considering the part played by the 
church in the feudal age. Institutions, social structure, ideals 
were very different then from what they are today. Feudalism 
was the rock whence the church was hewn, the pit whence was 
digged the clay out of which the outward material church was 
built. It is not always easy to distinguish the line of division 
between the use and the abuse of the church’s institutions in the 
history of mediaeval Germany—or elsewhere in mediaeval Europe, 
for that matter—but it is an unjust assumption to assert broadly 
that the German kings wilfully abused the German church patron- 
age. The church was a historical institution, the product of long 
historical development, and the kings used it as such.? 

A few instances may be cited here from the history of Henry II’s 
reign which serve to make this point clear. The empress Kuni- 
gunde had a brother named Adalberon, who was a typical robber 
baron, a headstrong, quarrelsome Lorrainer. His depredations in 
the archdiocese of Trier were so great that he nearly reduced the 
country to a desert? and drove the archbishop to seek refuge in 
Coblenz. The situation required a man of war, not a man of 

* Hauck, III, 395; Waitz, VIII, 417. 

* Fisher (II, 78-84) has some good words on this head. 


3 Following is an account of the depredations of Adalberon: “‘Urbes certe depopu- 
latae, vici et villae incensae omnes, viri omnes et feminae et totum promiscuum vulgus 
ferro, fame, igne pestilentiaque consumptum. Multi etiam nobiles in paupertatem et 
magnam miseriam devoluti. Multi gladio perumpti,”—-MGH, SS. IV, 668. For 
modern accounts, Giesebrecht, II, 112-16; Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 364. 
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peace. “I will send a man,” wrote the emperor, “who will put 
a stop to your wild deeds.” He was as good as his word. For he 
chose as the new incumbent of the see not a pious churchman, but 
a hard-headed, hard-fisted young Franconian baron by the name 
of Poppo of Bamberg, whom he rushed through the various grades 
of the hierarchy until he emerged as archbishop of Trier. Poppo 
distributed sixty prebends of the see to as many knights, and with 
this miniature standing army besieged Adalberon’s castles and 
finally brought peace and order into the land again. 

Henry II’s practical handling of the problem of the eastern 
frontier is of a piece with this. The weakest point of the Slavonic 
border was in eastern Franconia, where the apex of Bohemia pro- 
jected like a salient between the Sorben Reichsland and the Bava- 
rian Nordgau. The emperor bridged the gap here between Magde- 
burg and the Danube by re-establishing the bishopric of Merseburg 
and founding the new see of Bamberg. Here he built that exquisite 
Romanesque cathedral which still stands in perpetuation of his 
memory, and here was his favorite seat of residence.* 

The superstructure of the Saxon government was built upon and 
around the hierarchy, as a modern skyscraper is hung upon the 
steel skeleton within it. The monasteries and the duchies were 
merely lesser pillars and traverses in the huge edifice of government. 
Probably if Henry II could have had his way elsewhere in Germany 
as he had it in Franconia he would have eliminated the duchies 
from the map. For he gave half of the ducal lands in Franconia 
to the bishopric of Wiirzburg and half to that of Bamberg, leaving 
the duchy little more than a geographical expression with the 
titular ducal title attached to it. 

On the founding of Bamberg see Hauck, III, 418-20; Lamprecht, II, 293; 
Waitz, VII, 187; Hirsch, Heinrich II, Band II, 42-43. The emperor enriched 
the new bishopric with much of the wealth of his own house, to the anger of his 
brother Bruno, who was bishop of Augsburg, the last survivor of the Saxon line, 
who coveted the inheritance for his own bishopric. It received 143 separate parcels 
of land and 6 monasteries (see Mon. Boica, XXVIII, 335-407). For the scanda- 
lous circumstances under which Merseburg had formerly been abolished for the 
aggrandizement of Magdeburg and Halberstadt see my article on “The German 
Church and Conversion of Baltic Slavs” in the American Journal of Theology, XX, 217, 


and Schmidt’s Halle diss., Giselher, Bischof von Merseburg, Erzbischof von Magdeburg 
(1886), c. 3. 
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Henry II made the whole organization and functioning of the 
church subject to his control. He convoked synods and presided 
over their debates; he regulated discipline, ritual, and teaching; 
but he sensibly distinguished between the spiritual and the political 
functions of the church’ and was not disposed to abuse his authority. 
At the same time he was firmly determined not to permit the church 
to shirk its duties to civil society and the state. The spiritual 
duties of the high prelates were largely intrusted to coadjutors. 
The place of the bishops was at court, where they sat in the council 
of the king, labored in his chancellery, traveled on circuit through 
their dioceses, much like English sheriffs,? and led their vassals to 
the field of arms, if recourse were had to war upon the border or 
within the realm in order to crush feudal revolt. The military 
burden on the church was an exacting one,’ owing partly to the 
suspicion attending the service of the lay feudality, partly to the 
steady decline in the free warrior class, even in Saxony, due to 
the extension of feudal conditions. The church also had to bear 
out of its revenues the largest share of the burden of supporting 
the court, which, owing to the primitive economic régime obtaining, 
necessarily had to be a wandering one with no fixed capital.‘ 
Episcopal responsibility, in both ecclesiastical and civil capacity, 
was a watchword with Henry II. He well rewarded the bishops for 
their services; but when he intrusted the administration of the 
crown lands in Saxony to the archbishop of Mainz he expected 
service.5 

It was Henry II too who devised a way to tap the resources of the 
reluctant feudal families who had closed their purses to the church 
under his predecessors by appointing members of these rich 
families to Saxon sees. Thus Thietmar was made bishop of Merse- 

t See Henry’s remark quoted in Journal of Theology, XXII, 100, n. 3. According 
to Thietmar, Chron., VI, c. 8, the emperor was “vicar of God”; according to Wipo, Vite 
Chuonradi, II, c. 3, he was “vicar of Christ.” An abbot called Henry III “caput 
ecclesiae” (Giesebrecht, II, 599). 

2 Waitz, V, 82-83; Hauck, III, 33; Gebhardt, I, 258. 

3 Hirsch, I, 211; Waitz, VIII, 130-31, has nearly two pages filled with references 
on this subject. 

4 Nitzsch, I, 325, 358-59. 

5 Nitzsch, I, 388. Cf. Bresslau, II, 354-56; Waitz, VII, 187. 
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burg,” Meinwerk bishop of Paderborn,? Unwan archbishop of 
Bremen,’ all of whom were sons of rich and noble Saxon families 
who gave out of their substance to their bishoprics. 

In respect to the monasteries Henry II pursued the most drastic 
course of any mediaeval sovereign. Their vows and manner of life 
alienated the monks from secular activities. The abbots could 
not be used as freely as the bishops in secular administration or 
in military affairs owing to the greater isolation and less compact 
form of government which prevailed in monastic organization. The 
monks had neither the moral nor the political influence of the hier- 
archic clergy in Germany. But the material wealth of the mon- 
asteries was even greater than that of the secular clergy. In 
Otto III’s reign the monasteries were not only relatively, but 
absolutely, richer than the bishoprics. For in the first place they 
owned a greater proportion of land, and secondly they had with- 
drawn a greater amount of it from the taxing power of the state 
through privileges and immunities. Neither the military nor the 
financial burden upon the monasteries was so heavy as upon the 
episcopate. : 

Under these conditions the monasteries were of little practical 
benefit to either the state or society. Their wealth was out of all 
proportion to their material needs, such as the daily support of the 
inmates, the maintenance of schools and hospitals, and poor relief. 
The “dead hand” kept much of their surplus wealth from free 
circulation in society for the advantage of society, and it was not 
forced out into the open, as was the case with the church’s wealth, 
through government use of the church. 

Henry II saw the incongruities obtaining in monasticism and 
made a heroic attempt to rectify them. The cloistered life sup- 
posedly was a life of poverty and prayer and spiritual ministry. 

* Thietmar, Chron., VI, 40. * Vita Meinwerki, SS. XI, 111-12. 

3 Adam of Bremen, II, cc. 45-48, 58. Bernward of Hildesheim gave Michaelis- 
kloster 466 manors and 13 churches (Waitz, VII, 186). The disastrous defeat of 
Otto II in Italy in 982, and his death in the next year, to be succeeded by his infant 
son Otto ITI, was the turning-point in the history of the fisc. For then began a general 
spoliation of it by the bishops and the feudality, which the empress-mother as regent 
was unable to stop (Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsq. [sth ed.], II, 75). 

4 Sackur, II, 156-57; Matthai, 84; Nitzsch, I, 390-02: 
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It had become a life of material ease and irresponsibility so far as 
public interest was concerned. As individuals the monks might be 
“‘unsocial”’ (their fundamental ideals were such), but as an institu- 
tion monasticism could not be suffered to continue its antisocial 
exclusiveness without detriment to society and corruption of 
itself." 

Contrary to what is usually thought, at this early stage in the 
history of mediaeval monastic reform Cluny was not yet at all 
interested in the reformation of the secular part of the church. Her 
aims and interests were still wholly confined to the reform of monas- 
ticism, and when Henry II spilled the wind out of the sails of the 
monks who accused him of flagrantly practicing “simony” by 
promoting the Gorzean reform movement with dismaying thorough- 
ness, Cluny approved of the emperor’s action. “For following 
the tradition of monasticism she looked upon the monk as alone 
fulfilling literally the words of the gospel, and thus following a 
higher ideal than that of the secular clergy.’ 

The monasteries throughout all Europe had appallingly degener- 
ated during the dark days of the ninth century, and in Germany had 
not recovered in the same degree as the episcopate, which the energy 
of the Saxon kings had so rehabilitated. Ruined by the invasions 
of the Northmen in Gaul and the lower Rhinelands, by the inroads 
of the Hungarians in Germany and North Italy, by those of the 
Saracens along the whole Mediterranean coast and far up into 
the Alpine passes,* by the trespass of the feudality upon their 
lands and the seizure of the property and even usurpation of 
the abbot’s title; demoralized by everything which they had 
themselves originated through abuse of the ideals of Bene- 

*In Vita Meinwerki, c. 182, Henry II complains: ‘Qui me bonis concessis cum 
detrimento regni spoliare non cessas.” Cf. also cc. 184 and 186. 

2L. M. Smith, “Cluny and Gregory VII,” Eng. Hist. Review, XXVI, 21. “Die 
cluniacensische Reform hat im 10. Jahrhundert keine hierarchischen Tendenzen.”— 


Schultze, Forschungen zur Gesch. der Klosterreform im 10. Jahrhundert (Halle diss., 
1883), 81. 

3 Poupardin, Le royaume de Provence sous les Carolingiens, 248-73; Renaud, Les 
invasions des Sarrazins en France, 1836; Devic et Vaisette, Histoire du Languedoc, 
II, 549 f.; Pfister, 351-52; Diimmler, I, 191-94. See the curious story of the capture 
of Abbot Majolus of Cluny by the Saracens in Rod. Glaber, I, c. 4, sec. 9, ed. Prou. 
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dictinism, or become the victims of violence from without, the 
monasteries everywhere in Europe had sunk into debauchery, 
worldliness, and ignorance." 

Many of their inmates had fled the cloister and resorted to a life 
of pillage like that of the baronage.? The serfs upon the monas- 
tery lands had run away or perished in the anarchy, and those that 
were left were often numerically so reduced that the monks them- 
selves were compelled to till the glebe farms.3 In the tenth century 
complaints are common against the monks, who are accused of 
licentiousness,‘ of neglecting their vows,’ of eating meat on fast 
days,° of drunkenness,’ and of refusing hospitality.* 

The plight of the monasteries was so bad that they seemed in- 
capable of reforming themselves. The initiative came from the 
piety of the nobility, many of whose members, for the repose of their 
souls, founded new monasteries, the life of whose inmates was 

* Ruinés par les invasions des Normands, Hongrois et Sarrazins, par l’installation 
forcée des vassaux seigneuriaux dans ses domaines, |’usurpation du titre et des biens 
de l’abbé par'les favoris du roi ou les dynastes provinciaux, dégradés par l’intrusion a la 
place des moines de clercs séculiers ignorants, paresseux et débauchés, les monastéres 
étaient tombés au XI* siécle dans la plus profonde abjection morale et matérielle”’ 
(Lot, Hugues Capet, 34). For the effect of the Norse invasions upon the monasteries 


in Lorraine see Parisot, Le royaume de Lorraine sous les Carolingiens, 546-61, 498-09, 
722-24. 

* Richeri, Gesta eccles. Senon., I, c. 17, SS. XXV, 264. In the tenth century the 
miserable abbatiole of Ste. Celine in the diocese of Meaux, and that of St. Sixtus near 
Rheims, had only one monk (Lot, op. cit., 226, note). In the life of Odo of Cluny it is 
related how his friend Adhegrinus sought in vain for a decent monastery, and in despair 
started on a pilgrimage to Rome, when he hit upon Berno, future first abbot of Cluny, 
in the little monastery of Baume (Vita Odonis, I, c. 22). 

3 Richeri, Gesta eccles. Senon., II, c. 18. For evidence as to the monasteries of 
Lorraine see Parisot, 723, n. 4. 

4 Richeri, Gesta eccles. Senon., Il, c. 17; Mirac. S. Ghisl., c. 10,SS. XV, 583; Vite 
Gerardi, SS. XV, 665. As early as 836 the Council of Aachen, c. 12, declared, “Quae 
[monasteria] in quibusdam locis lupinaria potius videntur esse quam monasteria.”— 
Mansi, XTV, cal. 682. 

5 Mirac. S. Maxim., c. 23; Mirac. S. Basoli, c. 11; Mirac. S. Burcharii, c. 8; 
Concil. Trosl. (909); Mansi, XV, col. 583. 


6 Cap. regum Francorum, I, 229. 
7 Mabillon, Annal. Benedict., III, 305; Richeri, Hist., III, c. 37, 39, 41- 
8 Synod. Vern., MGH, Leges, I, 383-88. 
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intended to be a reproach to those of older foundation.‘ For it 
seemed impossible to put new wine into old bottles. Yet, as was 
the case in the early history of the church when the rural proprietors 
discovered that it “paid” to establish rural churches, so now there 
was a considerable measure of self-interest in the movement for 
restoration of the monasteries, which was not done away with until 
996, when the Cluny reform, under the captaincy of the great abbot 
Odilon, began to be effective. Frequently when a great noble or a 
bishop, before this term, refounded or reformed a monastery, it was 
because he controlled the foundation and profited from its revenues, 
much of which he appropriated for himself. 

The movement for monastic reform appeared in France in the 
last half of the ninth century and gathered force during the two 
following centuries. In its completest form it was really the fusion 
of three separate and independent movements and radiated from 
three particular foci—Burgundy, Aquitaine, and Brabant. The 
first two movements soon became identical and culminated in the 
Cluny reform. The history of the monastic reform movement 


t Ord. Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., Book VII,c. 15. This practice was a familiar one in 
the high Middle Age. William the Conqueror, on his deathbed, took greatest grati- 
fication in the large number of monasteries which he had founded, and which he had 
encouraged his vassal to establish (0. cit., III, 241, ed. Le Prevost). 

2 “Quand un grand laique ou un eveque restaure ou réforme un établissement, 
c’est qu’il posséde cet établissement et qu’il profite de ses revenus qu’il a confisqués.””— 
Lot, op. cit., 225, n. 8. 

3In 845 Raymond of Limoges founded Ruffec; in 860 Count Badilon founded 
St. Martin d’Autun; Gerard of Rouissillon founded the monasteries of Poutiéres and 
Vézelay; in 910 William of Aquitaine founded Cluny, Gerald that of Aurillacin, 914. 
The Cluniac movement was materially aided by Letald of Macon, Gaufrey of Nevers, 
and his successor, Adhemar, and Adelaide of Burgundy. Tulle was reformed by 
Adhemar of Turenne, Sarlat by the counts of Angouléme, Lezat by the viscount of 
Béziers, Jumiéges by William of Normandy, Chanteuge by the counts of Auvergne, St. 
Pons by Raymond Pons of Toulouse, Fleury-sur-Loire by Count Elisierne. “The 
aristocratic origin of this agitation for reform of the monasteries is to be noticed. The 
ablest abbots of Cluny, as Odo, Maieul, Odilon, and Hugh the Great, were of noble 
family. William of Dijon belonged to an illustrious family of Piedmont; Poppo of 
Stavelot was a Walloon noble. La Chaise-Dieu was established by Robert of Aurillac 
in 1047 in the forest of Velay near Puy, and spread till it had 297 priories in France 
and Spain (Vita Roberti, AASS., Ord. Bened., IX). La Grande Sauve was founded 
by Gerard, a Picard noble, in 1079, in Guyenne; it had 70 priories in France, England, 
and Spain (ébid., IX, 857). On all this subject see Sackur, Die Cluniacenser, I, 34 ff. 
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which began in Brabant, whence it, soon spread to the famous 
Lorraine monasteries of Gorze and Stavelot, must, however, first 
be traced at this point, because of its immediate influence upon the 
Klosterpolitik of Henry II and Conrad II." 

The founder of Brogne (diocese of Liége, duchy of Brabant) was 
a nobleman of Wallonia, named Gerard, who in 914 established a 
chapter of canons in one of his allods at Brogne.* Wholly inspired 
by French monastic ideals, in the next year he was sent to Paris by 
his suzerain, Count Berenger of Namur, in order to visit the cele- 
brated abbey at St. Denis. There he spent some time in study.* 
In 919 he returned to Brogne and transformed the chapter into a 
Benedictine monastery.‘ Five years later Gerard was made abbot 
of Brogne by the Bishop of Liége, and in 927 was ordained a priest 
at Paris—for Brogne was always regarded as a dependency of 
St. Denis. It so happened at this time that Count Arnulf of 
Flanders was in good relation with the church of Rheims, and in 
937, through the recommendation of the Bishop of Noyon, Gerard 
undertook the reformation of the great abbeys of St. Bavon and 
St. Blandin, in Ghent, and St. Bertin, St. Amand, St. Omer, and 
St. Vaast, in Flanders. From these points the Brabantine reform 
movement ran down the channel coast into Normandy, and down 
the valley of the Oise into the Ile-de-France, where it soon became 
fused with the Cluny reform.$ 

At the same time the movement also flowed over the Flemish 
frontier into Lorraine, where St. Ghiselain was reformed in 931.° 
In 933 it took possession of Gorze, near Metz, whence it rapidly 
spread to the cloisters of St. Maximin, in Trier; Senones, near Metz; 
St. Die, Stavelot, St. Viton, near Verdun; St. Evre in Toul, etc.’ 
In the “fifties” of the ninth century the Gorzean reform—for so it 

* Schultze, Forschungen sur Gesch. der Klosterreform im 10. Jahrhundert (Halle 
diss., 1883). 

2 Vita Gerardi, c. 1, SS. XV, 2. Of course the institution of collegiate canons was 
not so radical a reform as the establishment of regular monasticism would have been. 

3 Tbid., c. 4. 4 Ibid., c. 13. 5 Bouquet, IX, 615. 

§ Sackur, I, 126 f.; Lamprecht, II, 210. 


7 Sackur, I, 146 f., 156 £., 163 f., 174 £.; Schultze, 33-58. For the violent opposi- 
tion of the monks of St. Maximin, Contin. Regino, 934. 
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may henceforth be called—made headway slowly up the valley of 
the Moselle. In 951 Metlach joined it; by 973 most of the monas- 
teries in the diocese of Trier, as Echternach, St. Martin, Ste. Marie; 
Ste. Eucharia, had embraced it. St. Maximin founded two new 
houses under Gorzean rule at Taben and Appola. From the valley 
of the Moselle the movement penetrated into the Rhinelands. 

Otto I’s brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, who had been 
educated at Utrecht, and who therefore must have had immediate 
knowledge of the reform, introduced the Gorzean reform in Wissem- 
burg, in Lorsch, and probably elsewhere, and founded Soest in 
Westphalia and St. Pantaleon in Cologne, all of which were put 
under the new rule.’ Gradually the movement extended along the 
middle and upper Rhine. In Alsace two clerks of Strasburg, the 
canon Benno and a prior named Eberhard, between 929 and 934 
founded the monastery of Ste. Marioe-Einsiedeln, which soon 
reached a high degree of prosperity. In Swabia Udalric of Augs- 
burg became a supporter of Gorze; Gebhard of Constance founded 
Petershausen.* In Bavaria its propagation was rapid. By the 
year 1000 the monasteries of St. Emmeran, St. Peter, Tegertisee, 
Altaich, Ebersberg, and nunneries of St. Paul and Upper and 
Lower Moutier had been reorganized and three new Gorzean 
foundations, Michaelsbeuren, Seeon, and Pruel, had been estab- 
lished.‘ 

The chief person in propagating the Gorzean reform was John of 
Gorze, who in his time had a reputation wider than the Christian 
world, for it was he whom Otto sent on a mission to Mohammedan 
Spain to the caliph Abd-er Rahman. His Life is one of the most 

* Contin. Regino, anno 957; Diplom., 1, No. 121, p. 203; Ruotger, Vita Brunonis, 
10; Thietmar, IV, 15; Chron. reg. Colon., anno 964. Bruno’s successor, Gero, founded 
Miinchen (Gladbach, Chron. Gladb., MGH, SS. IV, 75) and Thankmarsfeld in Saxony 
(Jaffé, 3754). Later still another archbishop of Cologne, Everger, reformed St. Martin, 


MGH, SS. IV, 77, and V, 555. Willigis of Mainz reformed Disibodenburg (Hauck, 
III, 414 f.); Adalberon of Metz, Epinal (Via, II, c. 14, SS. IV, 662). 


* Hauck, III, 376; Annal. Hersf.,925; Annal. Meginr., 934; Othl. Vita Wolfgangi, 
¢. 10. 

3 Vita Gebeh., cc. 10-13, SS. X, 586 f.; Cas. Mon. Peirsh., I, c. 9, XX, 630 f. 

4 Hauck, III, 378-79; Annal. S. Emmeran., anno 975, MGH, SS. I, 94 £.; Vite 
Wolfg., 17; Botae Tegerns., MGH, SS. XV, 1067; Chron. Ebersp., MGH, SS. XX, 11 f.; 
XXV, 868 f.; XVII, 363. 
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interesting and valuable sources of the epoch. And yet, in spite 
of his close attachment to Otto I, the Gorzean reform met languid 
support from the Saxon kings, and of course was violently resisted 
by the monks themselves.‘ Bruno of Cologne is the only member 
of the Saxon house who markedly encouraged it. Queen Adelheid, 
who was a Burgundian princess, seems to have been personally inter- 
ested in reforming Wissemburg. But as for Otto I, he seems chiefly 
to have been interested in observing how this new religious emo- 
tionalism might increase the wealth of the German church through 
new gifts and endowments. Otto I’s piety was ever practical. 
Neither Otto IT nor Otto III seems to have taken cognizance of the 
reform.* Thus, indifferently regarded by the Saxon kings’ and 
bitterly opposed by the monks themselves, the Gorzean reform in 
course of time lost its force, till it was energetically revived by 
Henry II and Conrad II, by which time it had begun to be obscured 
by the far greater reform out of Cluny. 

During the reign of Robert the Pious of France, William of St. 
Benigne, and perhaps Odilo, who had already labored long and 
earnestly in France in favor of monastic reform, carried the ideas of 
Cluny across the boundary into Lorraine, where he stirred up the 
ashes of the earlier Gorzean reform into newness of life.‘ In the 

* Mathieu, De Johannis abbatis Gorziensis vita, Nancy, 1878. For evidence of 
resistance see Ekkehard, Casus S. Galli, Prolog. and IX, cc. 75-80, 104, 105, 112; 
Thietmar, Chron., VI, c. 5; Gerhardi, Vita Oudalr., c. 6; Widukind, II, c. 37; Annal. 


Qued., 1013. Cf. Hauck, III, 343-44; Gerdes, I, 599-607; Wattenbach, Deutsch. 
Geschichtsquellen, I, 186; Vogel, Rather von Verona, 218-24. 

* Koeniger, 108. This fact comes out in the letter of Arnulf of Halberstadt to 
Henry of Wiirzburg. Burchard of Worms, in his famous compilation of canon law, 
does not even allude to the reform; Jaffé, Ep. Bamb, II, 474-76; Migne, Patrol. Lat., 
CXL, 707, 712, 804, 899, 902, 907; Hauck, III, 440 f.; and Stizungsber. der sichs. 
Ges. d. Wiss. (1894), 65; Koeniger, Burchard von Worms (Munich, 1905). 

3 The indifference of the Saxon kings is readily explained by the fact that, like 
the Cluny reform later, the Gorzean reform soon became a political movement which 
was a danger to the crown, The great German feudatories like Gilbert of Lorraine, 
Eberhard of Swabia, and Henry the Wrangler of Bavaria were not slow to perceive the 
political possibilities implicit in it, and advocated the reform in order to break the 
grip of the Saxon kings on the church (Sigeh. Mirac. S. Maxim., c. 12, SS. IV, 232; 
Chron. Bened., 9, SS. [X,-218; Contin. Regino, 159; Hauck, III, 364). For the same 
reason Frederick of Mainz, the leader of the ecclesiastical opposition to Otto I, ardently 
supported it (Hauck, III, 375 f.; Widukind, II, 37; Episc. Mogunt., 14). 

4 On William of St. Benigne see Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 312. 
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monastery of Stavelot in Lorraine William came in contact with 
Richard of St. Vannes and Poppo of Stavelot, destined to be shortly 
Henry II’s and Conrad II’s ecclesiastical statesman.* 

Like Gerard of Brogne, the founder of the Gorzean reform, 
Poppo was born in the Walloon lands of the German kingdom, and 
was of noble birth, It was undoubtedly through his persuasion 
that late in his life Conrad II and his wife were induced to establish 
the monastery of Limburg in Poppo’s native country. When a 
young man he had made a pilgrimage to Palestine, and later had 
beeh to Rome with Count Theodoric of Holland. Although 
betrothed, he abandoned marriage for the cowl, having been con- 
verted, it is said, by a dream. He first entered the monastery of 
St. Thierry, whence he passed to that of St. Vannes. Then he 
became abbot of St. Vaast and Beaulieu successively. It was in the 
last post that Henry II discovered him and took him into his service 
in spite of the united protest of the abbots of Flanders.‘ In 1020 
he was made abbot of Stavelot and Malmedy. Two years after- 
ward he made, under Henry II’s direction, that famous reformation 
of St. Maximin of Trier, the details of which we shall shortly see. 

The Lorrainer monasteries, which had formerly yielded to the 
Gorzean reform, were now in a condition of relapse, and much as they 
had been before. The Benedictine monasteries, on the other hand, 
had scarcely yet been touched. As they had resisted the earlier 
reform, so now they even more violently resisted its revived applica- 
tion, in particular Hersfeld and St. Gall, where Norbert of Stavelot, 
Poppo’s agent, failed dismally, as Immo of Gorze also failed at 
Reichenau. ‘Almost everywhere the monks ridiculed the — 
and held to their old self-indulgent, loose way of living.5 


* On Poppo, Hirsch, and Bresslau see Jahrbiicher Heinrich II, 111, 235 f.; Bresslau, 
Conrad IT, Il, 405 f.; Ladewig, Poppo von Stablo und die Klosterreform unter den ersten 
Saliern (Berlin diss., 1883). ; 

* Vita Popponis, c. 19. 

3 Vita Popponis, SS. XI, 291; Hauck, ITI, 499; Sackur, II, 177, 264. 

4 Hugo Flav., Chron., Il, 15, p. 391; Adhemar, Hist., III, 37, p. 133; Jotsald, 
Vita Odil., I, 7; Migne, Patrol. Lat., CXLII, 902; Rodulf. Glaber, His#., I, 5. 

5 “Postquam luxus ac superfluitas accessit, morum insolentia subintravit, oboedi- 
entia torpuit, repulsa est episcoporum reverentia” Vita Bernwardi,c.14. Cf. Vita 
Hathumodae, cc. 5-6, SS. IV, 168; Hermann Contract. Chron., 1006; Chron. Suev., 
1006; Catalog. abbat. Aug., SS. XIII, 333. Of modern writers, Sackur, II, 252 f.; 
Gerdes, I, 599 f.; Hattemer, Denkmale des Mittelalters, II, 221, nn. 4-5. 
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But unlike the other kings of the Saxon house Henry II took a 
keen interest in the cause of monastic reform, as the monks soon 
learned to their sorrow. It may be that the intractability of the 
monks had its influence in hardening Henry IT’s heart toward them. 
But his Kloster politik was undertaken neither in whim nor in spleen. 
It was an act of real statesmanship. 

Henry II was undoubtedly sincere in his cloister policy,’ though 
it was perhaps not without some cynical satisfaction that he pro- 
ceeded to a wholesale reorganization of the German monasteries, 
in many cases completely disendowing them. He stripped them 
of the right of free election? and of most of their property. He held 
(and here Cluny agreed with him) that monks were par excellence 
meant for a life of poverty and religious contemplation.‘ He for- 
bade plurality of abbots and insisted upon episcopal visitation of 
the monasteries.’ In the case of all the abbeys which survived 
the reorganization he strengthened the control of the bishops over 
them, in some instances giving the monastery outright to the 
bishop. But the last Saxon emperor was not a fanatic. He did 
not reduce the monasteries to utter poverty,” and sometimes he 

* Koeniger, Burchard I. von Worms, 108. Cf. Sackur, II, 156-58; Hauck, III, 
445,459; Nitzsch, I, 390-91, 395. 

* Feierabend, 3. 3 Ibid., 4. 

4 Hauck, III, 450. The Register of the lands of Priim was made at Henry’s com- 


mand, and he must have made many others which have perished (Waitz, VIII, 229, 
n. 1). 


5 Matthii, 84; Hauck, III, 450-57; Koeniger, 108. 

6 According to Henry II episcopal inspection of monasteries was divinely ordained 
in virtue of the bishop’s authority: “‘Canonum statuta non ore hominum, sed spiritu 
Dei condita praecipiunt”’ (Diplom., III, No. 371). In order to understand the legal 
authority which Henry II possessed to institute this reorganization it must be remem- 
bered that the control of the crown over monasteries was much more complete than 
over bishoprics. The king could legally dispose of monastic property much as he 
wished, employing their revenues, alienating estates or giving them in fief as he might 
parcels of the royal domain. See Ficker, Higenthum, 72-73, 88 {.; Waitz, VII, 189- 
227; VIII, 244 f.; Fisher, I, 256 f. 

7St. Maximin of Trier, after the sharp excision in 1023, was left 209 manors 
scattered in 40 separate localities, and by the year 1030 had increased its possessions 
again to one thousand or more manors. St. Emmeran, in Bavaria, in 1031 still owned 
850 manors, and Benediktbeuren possessed 60 villae of the total area of 1350 Hufen 
(Stumpf, Nos. 1815, 1817; Inama-Sternegg, II, 136; MGH, SS. IX, 223). By 
the twelfth century Fulda had so far picked up again that it had 3,000 manors in 
Saxony, 3,000 in Thuringia, 3,000 in the Rhinelands around Worms, and 3,000 in 
Bavaria and Swabia (Gesta Marcuardi, Fuld. Fontes, Il, 171 f.). 
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made grants to them in the interest of compacting their estates. 
In one particular he made a distinct departure from the course 
of his predecessors, for he conferred the local countship upon the 
abbots of Fulda and Gandersheim,' whereas the Ottos had never 
given such powers to any churchmen except bishops. 

In this great “leveling” process some foundations were heeled 
up, more were leveled down. The oldest and richest abbeys 
naturally suffered most. Fulda, Hersfeld, Corvei, Reichenau, 
Murbach, St. Gall, Benediktbeuren, Tegernsee, Altaich, Ganders- 
heim, had huge blocks of their domains taken away from them. 
St. Maximin in Trier lost 6,656 manors in 1023, equal to nine 
square German miles. Some of the confiscated lands were given 
to smaller and more struggling monasteries like Lorsch, which, in 
spite of its ancient foundation, was poor. For this once favorite 
abbey of Charlemagne seems to have missed the popular interest 
of later generations, and fell away when the Carolingian house 
expired.’ 

Naturally the German bishops, who profited much from this 
policy, eagerly seconded Henry II’s course. For there was intense 
rivalry between the two bodies of the clergy. The feud was an 
ancient one. _Hatto of Mainz, as far back as the time of Louis the 
Child, had collected the revenues of four abbeys; Tagino of 


* DD, Ill, Nos. 444, 509. The grant to the monastery of Niedenburg of a 
tract of land nine miles long and three to five miles wide, however, was not as generous 
as it seems, for the abbey belonged to the bishop of Passau. 

* Koeniger, 108, n. 6. 

3 The important sources for this policy of Henry II toward the monasteries are 
Vita Godeh., I, 7, 14; Il, 7; Chron. mon. Tegerns., 3; Herim. Aug., anno 1106; Annal. 
Quedlinb., annos 1014-16; Thietmar, VIII, 13; Amnal. Corb., 1014; Jaffé, I, 37; 
Vita Popponis, especially cc. 18-19. 

4 Waitz, VII, 212; Ficker, 87; Nitzsch, I, 292. Henry II gave the monastery 
of Seligenstadt to the bishop of Wiirzburg, St. Stephen and Schwarzach to Strasburg, 
Helmwardshausen and Schildesche to Paderborn (Hauck, III, 449-50). It was rare 
that a prelate founded a monastery out of his own revenues. Bernward of Hildesheim 
and Meinwerk of Paderborn did so, but it “paid” them (Lamprecht, DWL, I, 826). 
There was bitter rivalry and even feud between the bishops for control of monasteries. 
For cases see Nitzsch, I, 384. Koeniger, 69, says: “Sie kimpften aber nicht um 
blosse Rechte ohne reale Grundlage, sondern um Land und Besitz; im Hintergrunde 
eines solchen Kampfes stand nichts anderes als ihre fiirstbischéfliche Macht und 
Stellung.” 
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Magdeburg reformed Kloster Bergen; Gebhard of Regensburg that 
of St. Emmeran; Meinwerk of Paderborn made a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the monasteries in his diocese.’ In the issue only the older 
and more important abbeys were left, and all with a reduced num- 
ber of inmates.* All were reduced to a mean average of possession; 
fourteen were legislated out of existence. What monastery lands 
did not go to the enrichment of the bishops were reannexed to the 
fisc, whence many of them had originally come, which sorely needed 
repletion, owing to the lavish grants of the Ottos. 

The monastic writers of Henry II’s reign naturally inveigh 
bitterly against the emperor, while episcopal authors like Thietmar 
of Merseburg and the biographer of Meinwerk of Paderborn exult 
in the ascendancy of the secular over the regular clergy.4 But 
Henry II’s ecclesiastical policy was neither one of bigotry toward 
the monks nor one of favoritism toward the bishops. Each group 
was made to function in the best possible way according to the 
mediaeval ideal of the relation of the church to state and society. 
Monks were intended for prayer and spiritual contemplation apart. 
Bishops were meant for service in the outside world. The emperor 
would have heartily indorsed the Pauline differentiation of functions 
and duties in the ministry. But the monks were human, and 
violently resisted the Henrician reform. Their spiritual pro- 
fessions, which they shrilly advertised, were belied by the desper- 
ate way in which they tried to cling to their material possessions. 
They denounced the bishops, not without some justification, for 
avarice; but they themselves were quite as avaricious. In high 
dudgeon many of them forsook their houses. At Hersfeld all the 
inmates abandoned the monastery; at Corvei only nine remained. 

To sum up as to Henry II’s ecclesiastical policy: He was a 
stern, honest ruler, on fundamental issues of the relation of church 

* Vita Meinwerki, c. 17; Gerdes, I, 576. 

* The average number of monks varied from sitin deck hid ts Memiieendin tes 
much less, perhaps from 30 to 50. When Henry II reformed Hersfeld he eliminated 
over 50 monks, leaving only old men and boys (Hirsch, I, 364). 

3 Matthii, 81; Feierabend; 4-5. 

4 Chron., VI, c. 5; Vita Meinwerki,c.17. | Romans 12:6-8. 

6 Some of them were so intractable that Henry put them in irons. See references 
in n. 5, p. 220, cf. p. 225, D. 4. 
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and state’standing with his predecessors and not disposed to abate 
an inch of royal supremacy over the church. Yet he was more 
progressive than the Ottos and more in harmony with the new 
spirit of the age, as when he instructed the synods of Pavia and 
Goslar to forbid the marriage of priests, and even ruled that the’ 
children of priests should be classed as unfree." 

The feud between the German bishops and the German monks, 
when Henry II died in 1024, was the principal issue in the election 
of Conrad II, the founder of the Franconian house. The two rival 
candidates were cousins and of the same name. Conrad the Old 
was supported by the episcopal party, which stood for diminishing 
the prerogatives of Rome and had triumphed two years before at 
the council of Seligenstadt. Conrad the Young, on the other hand, 
was backed by the monastic party, by a few of the bishops who were 
already imbued with the ideas of the radical wing of the Cluny move- 
ment, and by the dukes of Upper and Lower Lorraine, whose zeal 
for the “reform” was strongly tinctured with feudal particularism.* 
The former was elected on September 8, 1024, and was crowned by 
the archbishop of Mainz. His rival gamely accepted the situation. 
But his partisans at first obstinately refused to recognize the new 
king. Headed by Gozelo, duke of Lower Lorraine, a league of 
opposition was formed in which were Theodoric and Frederick 
of Upper Lorraine, Renier, Count of Hainaut, the archbishop of 
Cologne, and the bishops of Trier, Verdun, and Nimwegen. The 
feudal and centrifugal implications of the Cluny reform were already 
clearly manifest. 

But the opposition to the German crown, although shortly to 
become formidable, was as yet unorganized. Pilgrim of Cologne’s 

t “Henry II had had genuine ideas of reform, albeit they were often mingled with 
political interest, as when, at the end of his reign, he instructed the synods of Goslar 
and Pavia to forbid the marriage of priests and declared that their children should be 
classed as unfree (Hauck, III, 528f.; Sackur, II, 258; Mansi, XIX, 323). The affair 
of Hammerstein, where the court, if not the emperor, energetically sustained Aribo of 
Mainz, the champion of episcopal rights against the papacy, and friend of Ekkehard 
of St. Gall, the bitter opponent of reform, shows that on a fundamental issue Henry II 


stood with his predecessors and would not abate one inch of royal supremacy over the 
German church.”—Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, Part 1, 31. 

*Cf. n..3, p. 219; Bresslau, I, 12-13. 

3 Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium, III, 50; Pabst, Forschungen, V, 339 f£.— 
an extension of his dissertation De Ariberto II Mediolanensi primisque medii aevi 
motibus popularibus (Berlin, 1864); Pfister, op. cit., 373-74. 
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participation was due to pique and the ancient jealousy existing 
between Mainz and Cologne.* Conrad II adroitly secured his defec- 
tion by permitting him to have the honor of crowning Queen Gisela.” 
At the same time he turned to Odilon of Cluny, who was known to 
disapprove of the political program of the radical Cluniacs, and who 
believed in still confining the reformation movement begun by 
Cluny to the reform of monasticism and in keeping it out of politics.’ 

Conrad IT (1024-39) made no change in the fundamental policy 
of the German crown toward the church. But he was less con- 
siderate in the use of church patronage than Henry II had been. 
He was friendly with Poppo of Stavelot, the leader of the reform 
party, and did not actively oppose the movement, but he never let 
it compromise the political obligations of the church to the govern- 
ment. In the Conradiner theory of church government the bishops 
were equally vassals and bishops, to be handled precisely as were 
dukes and counts.‘ The chief office of the church had developed 
into a feudal institution bearing all the characteristics of a duke- 
dom except hereditability.s° The bishops ruled the land in place 
of the former counts; they performed traditional feudal services at 
court; they led their vassals to the host. They were as much a part 
of the feudal hierarchy as they were of the clergy, being required to 
give the oath of fealty and do homage like ordinary vassals. A 
century was yet to elapse before these princely bishops, territorial- 
ized within their dioceses like dukes within their duchies, were 
formally to assume the réle of prince-bishops, and haughtily to 
call their ecclesiastical domains éerra nosira,® but they acted on that 
theory by early Franconian times. 

t Nitzsch, II, 17. 

2 Wipo, Vita Chuonradus, c. 2, p. 15 (ed. Bresslau). 4 Bresslau, I, 34. 

4For Conrad II’s ecclesiastical policy see Hauck, III, 544f.; Nitzsch, II, 18; 
Lamprecht, II, 301; Bresslau, Jahrb., II, 389 f.; Feierabend, 5 f.; Voigt, 3 f.; Waitz, 
VIII, 420-21; Pfenninger, Die kirchlichen Politik Kaiser Konrads II (Halle diss., 1889). 
Conrad dragged the intriguing Italian bishops over the Alps and put the archbishop 
of Lyons in chains (Wipo, 35; Herim., 1036). 

5 See Waitz, VII, 195. The notes are illuminating on the point. 

6 The earliest instance of this practice is the bishop of Miinster in 1134 (Werming- 
hoff, 78; Hauck, Entstehung der. geistlichen Territorien, 28)... 

The statement in the text does not mean to say that every one of a bishopric 
was regarded as a fief, for a considerable part of the episcopal domains were allods. 
This is especially true of older holdings. But the donations of the Saxon and Fran- 
conian emperors were almost invariably fiefs. Ficker (Vom Heerschild, 62 {.) thinks 
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Conrad II used church offices with complete indifference to their 
religious nature, and wholly for political ends. The “school of 
the palace,” established by Henry II for the training of bishops, was 
abandoned, and bishops and abbots were no longer prevailingly 
drawn from those of the clergy who were well educated and tech- 
nically proficient in ecclesiastical duties. They were appointed and 
ordered about like ordinary feudal officials." While meaning to be 
“practical” in his handling of church offices, Conrad’s almost 
cynical method offended even those who thoroughly believed in 
the Saxon ecclesiastical policy, and enraged the ardent reform 
party. The watchword of this group, “Simony,” did not necessarily 
imply corrupt practice with reference to church offices, although 
the radical advocates of the cause so used the term, and if Conrad IT 
had had more imagination and tact he perhaps might have neutral- 
ized their opposition in some degree.” 

Henry II had frowned upon the frank sale of church benefices, 
but Conrad II trafficked in them like a Realpolitiker, as Feierabend 
aptly says,‘ invariably exacting a fee from a newly installed bishop.‘ 
He did not have the vision to see the inadvisability and inexpedi- 
ency of such practices in view of the growing sensitiveness of the 


church to secular control over it. The protest of the Cluny reform 
as yet was little larger than a man’s hand in Germany, but Conrad 
II could not read the sign in the sky. He inadvertently furthered 
the Cluny reform by failing to distinguish between the use and the 
abuse of his prerogative.® 


that the title of prince-bishop may not properly be applied before the reign of Frederick 
Barbarossa. Cf. Waitz, Gétt. Gel. Anzeig. (1862), 170. Conrad’s ordinance of 1037 
[Leges, II, 38] shows that the performance of military service by clerical vassals was 
subject to the same conditions that governed the service of lay vassals. A bishop 
who failed to do so was liable to lose his office just as a lay vassal forfeited his lands 
for the same offense. 

 Nitzsch, II, 20; Waitz, VII, 210-11. Hauck, III, 552. 3 Jbid., III, 544. 

4 Feierabend, 5. Cf. Waitz, VIII, 408; Bresslau, II, 366 f.; Sommerlad, IT, 228-29. 

5 Theodoric, bishop of Basel, paid “‘immensa pecunia”’ for the see (Wipo, c. 8). 

6 Hefele, IV, 703; Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, II, 292. Conrad II continued the Saxon 
practice of conferring countships upon bishops, making six such grants, the most 
important of which were to Trier, Mainz, Utrecht, Brixen, and Paderborn (Bresslau, 
II, 506), so that the degree of power which the German bishops came to exercise was 
uniparalleled (Gerdes, I, 354 f.). 
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Yet it is easy to misunderstand Conrad II’s policy toward the 
church. While it may have been more drastic than that of Henry 
II and more recklessly applied, it was of a piece with that of his 
predecessor, and as statesmanlike. It must be remembered that 
by Conrad’s time the radicals in Cluny had come out into the 
open and violently inveighed against alJ secular control of the 
church as simony, and that, though still a minority, the time was 
not far off when this radical element was to gain ascendancy over the 
curia and to claim from Rome domination for a world-church over 
all the Christian nations of Europe. 

Conrad II’s treatment of the monasteries was more rigorous 
than that of Henry II had been. He personally founded only one 
new abbey, Limburg.’ In 1026 he gave the monastery of Kempten 
outright to the Duke of Swabia in order to purchase his allegiance,” 
and when this intention failed of effect, in 1030 he gave some of 
the lands of Reichenau to Count Mangold in order to strengthen 
him in his conflict with the stubborn Swabian duke.’ Lorsch, 
which Henry II had spared, was so reduced, owing to the diminution 
of its estates, that the monks had barely enough naturalia for their 
livelihood. In Tegernsee the monks dwelt in constant terror of 
losing the small remainder of their property. Lands of Corvei, 
Hersfeld, St. Maximin, and Echternach were largely distributed 
among vassals of the crown and even given to ministeriales.‘ 
Schwarzach was given in whole to the bishop of Speyer. But 
Conrad II did not utterly disestablish any monastery as Henry II 
had done.*® 

Conrad II had a thrifty German Haushalier’s dislike of extrava- 
gance and inefficiency, and the waste attending the administration 
of so many monasteries annoyed him. In this sentiment he had 
the sympathy of Poppo of Stavelot, who clung tenaciously to the 
austere monastic ideals of poverty and asceticism. Accordingly 
Conrad II simplified and reduced the cost of administration of the 
monasteries by combining no less than ten of the most famous 
abbeys in Germany, among them Hersfeld, St. Gall, and St. 

t Vita Popponis, c. 16. 4 Hauck, ITI, 548. 

* Hauck, III, 547; Nitzsch, II, 23. 5 Voigt, Kloster politik, 7. 

3 Bresslau, II, 366. 6 Feierabend, 6. 
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Maximin, in Poppo’s hand. It is said that the king contemplated 
putting all the royal abbeys in his hand. What this change 
accomplished for economy alone, to say nothing of increased 
efficiericy in monastic administration, must be evident. The mere 
elimination of ten separate abbots’ courts and abbots’ retinues was 
a great measure of economy.’ 

Public economy was a watchword with Conrad II. He was 
niggardly in making grants to either branch of the clergy.2, Owing 
to his own slender estates and the generous largesses made by the 
Saxon kings out of the royal domain, the crown lands by Conrad II’s 
time had become reduced to limits less than in the time of the last 
Carolingians. In the “colonial lands” along the eastern border 
there was no imperial property at all. The Ottos had bestowed 
everything upon the new sees created in these regions, or else 
upon the Billunger and the Babenberger. It was absolutely neces- 
sary for the crown to husband its resources, and the greatest of 
these were the lands of the monasteries.‘ 

It is Conrad II’s special claim to distinction that he perceived 
the economic side of the problem of government, and intelligently 
labored for its solution. He was the first German king (and, save 


* Hauck, ITI, 483-89, 544; Nitzsch, II, 23-24; Vita Popponis, SS. XI, 305. 

* According to the records which have suryived twelve monasteries received 
grants of land from Conrad II,.the two most liberally treated having been Eichstidt, 
30 manors, and Einsiedeln, 12 manors (Bresslau, II, 506). Limburg, which he and the 
empress founded, received but one grant after the initial endowment (DD, IV, No. 216). 
Fulda and Quedlinburg were the only largé monasteries which received grants, for 
usually Conrad confined his gifts to small monasteries. The same indifference—or 
economy ?—characterized Conrad’s attitude toward the bishops. Of 25 grants made 
to them, 18 were among 5 bishops, the remainder among 7 (Bresslau, II, 506). The 
gifts made to Meinwerk of Paderborn and Nithard of Freising were not “grants,” but 
rewards for distinguished military service. The bishoprics of Meissen and Speyer 
were most generously treated (8 and 12 estates respectively) (Stumpf, Nos. 2193, 2295- 
98; ibid., 2216, 2305-06). The bishop of Naumburg received his reward in the 
chancellorship of Italy; beyond this he only received one grant of a hundred manors 
(ibid., Nos. 2249, 2242). Magdeburg got 40 manors in a single grant; Hildesheim, 
Eichstadt, Brixen, Salzburg, and Passau each one grant (ibid., Nos. 2444, 2416, 2493, 
2465, 2330). 

3 Eggers, 97; Gerdes, I, 447-51. 

4“Konrads Klosterpolitik ist solidarisch mit dem Festhalten an Reich und 
Reichsinteressen.”—Voigt, 7. 
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Henry IV and Lothar II, the only one) who had a constructive 
economic program.’ It is under the first Franconian emperors 
that the distinction first was made between the imperial fisc and the 
private property of the emperor, and between secular and church 
property.? Conrad’s great program for the revindication of the 
fisc (a policy continued by Henry III and Henry IV) was as states- 
manlike as it was unpopular. For it aimed to recover for the 
crown the huge number of manors and the huge tracts of forest land 
which legally appertained to the crown, but which had been appro- 


priated without royal consent, or for which the church was not 

* Inama-Sternegg, II, 112; Waitz, VIII, 244, 388; Nitzsch, II, 20-33. 

*Schréder (Rechisgesch., 517) thinks that the Nérnberger Salzbuch, edited 
by Kuster, is probably part of a greater inventory of royal property. The distinction 
between the private property of the ruler and the fisc was first made by Conrad II 
when he initiated the revindication of the fisc. He clearly made the point in Italy 
in 1024, when he went thither to punish Pavia for revolt under Henry II, in the 
course of which the imperial castle was destroyed. The Pavians pleaded that they 
were not guilty. “‘Dicebant Papienses: ‘Quem offendimus? Imperatori nostro 
fidem et honorem usque ad terminum vitae suae servavimus; quo defuncto cum nullum 
regem haberemus, regis nostri domum destruxisse non jure accusabimur.’ E con- 
trario rex: ‘Scio,’ inquit, ‘quod domum regis vestri non destruxistis, cum eo tempere 
nullum haberetis; sed domum regalem scidisse, non valetis inficiari. Si rex periit, 
regnum remansit, sicut navis remanet cujus gubernator cadit. Aedes publicae fuerant, non 
privatae’”” (Wipo, Vita Chuonradi, c. 7). A century later Lothar II, at the diet of 
Regensburg in 1125, made a similar pronouncement: “‘Rege apud Radisponam in con- 
ventu principum inquirente praedia judicio proscriptorum a rege, si juste forifactoribus 
abjudicata fuerint vel pro his quae regno attinent commutata, utrum cedant .... 
vel proprietati regis. Judicatum, potius regiminis subjacere ditioni quam regis 
proprietati” (Annal. S. Disibod., 1125, in MGH, SS. XVII, 23). Cf. Annal. Sax., 
1127; ibid., VI, 765. At the same time the distinction between secular and ecclesi- 
astical property was developed by the publicists, particularly Gerhoh of Reichersberg, 
in the pamphlet entitled: De aedificio Dei. See Ribbeck, Gerhoh von Reichersberg und 
seine Ideen tiber das Verhilinis von Kirche und Staat, “Forschungen zur deutschen 
Gesch.,” XXIV, 35 f. Cf. Waitz, VII, 195-203, and especially Wattenbach (sth ed.), 
II, 277-82. Potthast’s Bibliotheca has a good bibliography upon Gerhoh. Gerhoh, 
though German born, belonged to the most austere of monastic brotherhoods, that of 
the Camaldoli, to which Petrus Damiani had also belonged. He was the intellectual 
heir of Damiani, and loyal to the ideal of the Holy Roman Empire. He was by far the 
greatest publicist of the twelfth century, and attacked with all his might the policy of 
the popes of the time. He arraigned the political ambition and worldliness of the 
curia, its tyranny over the clergy, the abusive power of the legates, its mercenary 
spirit, the church’s hunger for land, the pope’s abusive practice of appeals and 
exemptions, the papal alliance with the revolted Lombard cities and with the 
Normans. 
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performing efficient service, and to put the administration of them 
in the hands of royal ministeriales instead, men quite as well trained 
as the farm bailiffs and stewards of the bishops and abbots, and 
far more amenable to control by the crown." 

In addition to his endeavor to revindicate the fisc, and to his 
rigorous insistence upon economy and retrenchment in the monas- 
teries, and strict accountability for intelligent exploitation of their 
property by the abbots, Conrad II was also keenly appreciative 
of the growing trade of Germany, which the internal peace and order 
established by the Saxon kings had promoted, and which was stimu- 
lated by the political connection with Italy. He was generous 
in distributing market grants and coinage rights among the monas- 
teries.2 The crown was a large contributor to the prosperity of the 
German church in this way under the Saxon and first Franconian 
kings, in order that the church might be of material assistance to 
both government and society. We have few secure data to deter- 
mine what the incomes of the church were from these sources, inde- 
pendently of its wealth in lands, but the aggregate was large.’ 

The gain to both state and church from this arrangement was 
mutual. The feudal structure and organization of the German 
church made it an inseparable ingredient of the state. It was 
impossible to think of a church independent of the state unless the 
church were willing to resign temporalities which represented nearly 
half the state, and which the church itself had accepted in times 
past with a clear understanding of the secular obligations which 
possession of them entailed. But what if the church became eager 
not only to be independent of the state, but to subordinate the 
state to the church? The bishops of Germany—abbots less so— 
were lords of territorial principalities which equaled the duchies in 
size and power. They were ecclesiastical princes, often from the 
same class as the lay feudality, actuated by much the same spirit 

On Conrad II’s revindication of the fisc see Nitzsch, II, 22-24; Bresslau, II, 
356-66, 507-10; Gerdes, II, 50-57; Hauck, III, 544; Waitz, VIII, 244. Conrad’s 
legislation in 1029 for the Weissenburger ministeriales marks an epoch in the history 


of the evolution of this class (Giesebrecht, II, 686 f.; Nitzsch, Ministerialitat und 
Biirgerthum, 1859). 


2 Bresslau, II, 389-90; Nitzsch, II, 24. 
3 Lamprecht, DWL, I, 68s f. 
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and subject to similar obligations. ‘The emperor could not renounce 
control of the great preferments of the church; he could not forego 
the almost immemorial right of advowson without abdicating his 
power, if not his office. 

The Cluny reform was unveiling its world-wide pretensions.* 
Four years after the death of Conrad II in 1039, Siegfried of Gorze 
declared that the only law recognizable by the church was that of 
the canons, and that whoever violated them defied God.? William 
of Benigne wrote to the same effect to the pope.* Gerard of 
Cambrai asserted the supremacy of the canons also. Wazo, 
archbishop of Liége, a former protégé of Poppo of Stavelot, broke 
away from his master’s teaching of the dependence of the church 
upon the state and repeated the assertion.’ In Italy Peter Damien 
published his famous tract entitled Gomorrah.© The guns of Cluny 
could by this time be heard in the distance. It was merely a question 
of time now, and that not long, before the attack of the Cluny reform 
upon the citadel of the German monarchy would begin. All the 
earlier local or sporadic movements for monastic reform, like that 
of Gerard of Brogne and of Gorze, all the accumulated resentment 
of the monks everywhere in Germany who had writhed under 
Henry II’s and Conrad II’s reorganization of the monasteries; all 
the feudal particularism abroad in Germany, especially in the 
Lorraines and in Italy, which perverted a genuine moral force to 
spurious intent; the ambition of many of the German bishops for 
greater power, which tempted them to turn against the hand which 
had so long fed them; and finally the enormous ambition of a new 
and rehabilitated papacy, by the middle of the eleventh century were 
organized and compacted together into one formidable whole under 
the name of the Cluny reform. Some account, therefore, of the 
origin of this famous abbey and the movement which it generated 
becomes necessary at this point. 


* Gerdes, II, 102. 3 Migne, Patrol. Lat., CXLI, 82. 
2 Giesebrecht, IT, 82. 4 Gesta pontif. Camer., III, 51. 


5 On Wazo see Cauchie, La Querelle des investitures dans les diocéses de Liége et de 
Cambrai. 


6 Migne, Patrol. Lat., CXLIV, 159 f. 
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The history of Gerard of Brogne (who died in 959) and the 
Gorzean movement throughout Flanders, Picardy, and the two 
Lorraines showed that the church, even in its darkest hours, yet 
retained some portion of spiritual leaven. But its success had 
been limited. In striving to revive Benedictine monasticism they 
had made the mistake of endeavoring to put new wine into old 
bottles. The Gorzean reform had been too conservative to succeed, 
and in the course of a century, after the passing of its early leaders, 
it fell under the yoke of local feudal powers. What was needed was 
a new and radical monasticism, and this the Cluny reform was. 





THE PRIMARY PROBLEM FOR AN.EMPIRICAL 
THEOLOGY 


A. CLINTON WATSON 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 


Common sense and science present a vast mass of facts, of 
brute actualities. In the light of common day this world of our 
multifarious experience is not at all “divine,” just a world of men 
and things. But in the past many sensitive souls have found in 
this everyday world the tokens of a divine presence; in the stirring 
struggles for human rights they have conceived the conviction 
that “the voice of the people is the voice of God”; in studying 
the stars with all the machinery of mathematics and telescopes 
they have had to exclaim at last, ‘“O God, I am reading thy thoughts 
after thee!’’ But those were less critical days, we think; men were 
then less conscious of the psychology of their own emotional 
reactions; is it possible for us to look squarely and steadily into 
this world of fact and discern in it God? In other words, for the 
empiricist the. question of the existence of God is the question 
whether there is any intellectually honest way of accepting the 
emotional reactions of our whole nature at anything like their 
face value, if we find that the envisaged world of fact has some 
aspect which, in some of our moods, elicits from deep within us 
the religious response. For that, from many thoughtful people, 
in spite of all the concessions which must be made to the 
scientific or mechanistic interpretation of nature, the world 
does irresistibly elicit such religious response is unquestionably 
true. 

This is not the first time that men have faced their world, 
denuded of meanings put upon it by religious tradition, and have 
tried to give an unbiased answer to the question of what, all in all, 
they find this world to be. Doubtless, therefore, it would be a 
salutary thing to review the outstanding examples, in previous 
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times, of the very same sort of empirical’ investigation which this 
crucial problem of religion forces upon us today. Not that we 
should be primarily interested in their results, so far as content 
goes, but it may well be that the very orientation of the task upon 
a broad and simple historical background will save us useless repeti- 
tion of fruitless efforts and perchance point the direction in which 
the problem as a whole seems to tend. In the review which follows, 
of the way in which this primary problem of religion has presented 
itself to the empirical mind, I shall try to illustrate rather than 
demonstrate, and must trust that the statements I make dogmati- 
cally may commend themselves as interpretations which the 
generally accepted facts of the history of philosophy will easily 
bear. I do not claim to have discovered any novel facts, but only 
to have seen the old facts, after some little effort to see them in a 
broad and vital way, in a perspective that may clothe them with 
a new interest. If I can show a certain rhythm and a certain 
simplicity in the way thought has moved back and forth upon a 
rather definite pathway, it is not because I have begun with any 
Hegelian presuppositions, any assumptions as to the way in which 
reflection ought to move: Far from it. My sole desire has been 
to read the history of philosophy as one interested primarily in 
the psychology of the great movements, not in their minute details, 
but in their broad outlines. If the reader is suspicious of the 
simplicity of the parallels which I point out, I can only say that it 
is a simplicity that, so far as I am aware, I have discovered and not 
previously assumed. 

To state the whole matter very briefly, I wish to trace in sharp 
and simple outlines the history of what I shall call the mechanistic- 
mystical dilemma. And by mysticism, in this connection, I mean 
a particular kind of mysticism, what perhaps I might name classical 
mysticism or nature mysticism. Let me proceed first of all to make 
the meaning of this term clear. 

Elsewhere* I have defiried religion as a social attitude toward 
the non-human environment. This definition was meant to include 


* Empiricism is of course always a relative. Though Descartes, for instance, was a 
“rationalist,” he was empirically minded as compared with the Schoolmen. By 
‘empirical’ then I mean the open-minded investigative attitude rather than the tradi- 
tionalist. To investigate without amy assumptions is obviously impossible. 

2 See the American Journal of Theology, XX (January, 1916), 95 ff. 
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both nature religion and supra-nature religion. In the latter, 
where the religious environment is a more or less definitely con- 
ceived divine society, the social attitude toward this environment 
is psychologically simple. But in the case of nature religion the 
maintenance of a social attitude toward the non-human environ- 
ment is not simple, for the spontaneous social responses of the 
human agent are continually checked and in a way frustrated by 
the fact that this same nature appears under other circumstances 
as anything but a socius. The emotional social attitudes are 
continually dogged by sophistication, and instinctive or spon- 
taneous responses are pushed into personifications and sublimations 
of the original experience, wherein imaginative thought may roam 
unhampered by continuous reference to facts, or into abstractions, 
in which reflection seeks some sort of reconciliation between the 
physical and the quasi-personal complexion which the world of 
fact seems to bear. The easier thing to do, the popular thing, is 
to allow the imagination to transfer the social qualities of the 
world to some supramundane or extra-natural sphere. This, of 
course, has been accomplished in a very complete way only by the 
great religions, the gods of primitive peoples lingering in a dim 
borderland not far removed from the actual physical environment. 
But in those circumstances where a naive imagination is checked 
by a critical intelligence, the mind is forced to maintain toward 
nature an attitude to some degree social. This attitude I shall 
call mysticism in the special sense referred to. It is, as I said 
above, continually checked and modified by the facts of unemotional 
experience, and thus two tendencies, two typical interpretations 
of the world, two mutually opposed and radically inconsistent sorts 
of response to nature, are found in a continually shifting balance. 
This is what I mean by the mechanistic-mystical dilemma. 

It is important that “mysticism,” as used in this essay, should 
always be clearly understood as having the meaning specified above. 
Mysticism in this sense is particularly characteristic of the great 
reconstructive periods of thought. In all such situations, when 
the empirically minded religionist is thrown back upon the world 
of fact, it is the unavoidable expression of the religious disposition. 
There is, of course, another type of mysticism, the mysticism of the 
contemplative monk, the mysticism which is directed, not toward 
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nature, but toward the supernatural, toward the divine beings of the 
“other” world. This is the mysticism of Thomas 4 Kempis. It 
is the mysticism of Christian orthodoxy. The first type, with 
which alone I shall deal in this essay, is the mysticism of Eckhart 
and Boehme. Its search is for the living or divine element in the 
natural world, whereas the other is a search for a more immediate 
experience of the divine reality of the supernatural or “other” 
world. While, of course, the two types will tend sometimes to 
fuse in the experience of individuals, they are my distinct and 
will be regarded as such in this discussion. 

The history of this mechanistic-mystical detains may for the 
purpose of this essay be divided into three main periods: 

I. From Thales to Aristotle 
II. From Bruno to Leibniz 
III. From Rousseau to Bergson 

There are several outstanding characteristics which these three 
periods have in common. Each one is ushered in by a period of 
disintegration. In the first case there is the discrediting of Olym- 
pianism; in the second, that of ecclesiastical supernaturalism; in 
the third, that of rationalism. Each is at first marked by an 
earlier stage of uncritical mysticism, and by a later stage of more 
critical mysticism, in which a special effort is made to reconcile 
the mechanistic and the mystical elements. The uncritical mysti- 
cism of the first period is the hylozoism of the Ionians; of the second, 
the “‘cosmical poetry”’ of Bruno and Boehme; of the third, the 
feeling-philosophy of Rousseau. The critical mysticism of the 
first period is the teleology of Aristotle; of the second, the monad- 
ology of Leibniz; of the third, the “creative evolution” of Bergson. 
In each period, urging thought on toward the final effort of critical 
mysticism, there are two phases of great importance, (1) an extreme 
formulation of the mechanistic tendency and (2) a characteristic 
dualism, the mechanistic and the mystical tendencies threatening 
to become entirely irreconcilable. The former of these, in the first 
period, is the atomism of Democritus; in the second, the Galilean 
mechanics; in the third, the “natural-selection’’ theory of Darwin- 
ism. The latter, in the first period, is Platonism; in the second, 
Cartesianism; in the third, Kantianism. 
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On the other hand, the three periods are significantly different 
in this, that whereas the dilemma of the first period is quite objec- 
tive, in the second it is most characteristically objective-subjective, 
in the third subjective. In other words, if we compare the uncritical 
mysticism of the three periods, we see that in hylozoism the con- 
trast and the attempted union are between the world-stuff and the 
world-life, both quite objectively conceived; that in the case of 
Bruno or Boehme the two elements whose contrast is emphasized 
while their fusion is attempted are the macrocosm and microcosm, 
nature and man; that in the case of Rousseau the contrast-fusion 
is between the inner and the outer, the true natureand the tangible 
form of human experience. This difference between the three 
periods is still more obvious if we compare the critical mysticisms: 
the contrast-fusion of Aristotle’s system is matter-form; of Leibniz, 
the lower monads (physical) and the higher monads (spirit, mind); 
of Bergson, intelligence and intuition. The effort of each of these 
is, of course, to emphasize and explain the fusion, reducing the con- 
trast to the level of mere appearance, of superficiality. It is, 
however, in the dualisms of the three periods that this point is 
most clearly to be seen, the point, namely, that the dilemma is in 


the first objective, in the second objective-subjective, in the third 
subjective. In Plato the gulf yawns between concrete thing or 
act and eternal type; in Descartes, between res extensa and res 
cogitans; in Kant, between pure reason and practical reason. The 
importance of this sequence, objective, objective-subjective, 
subjective, I shall refer to later in my discussion. 


I. THE FIRST PERIOD: FROM THALES TO ARISTOTLE 


1. From Olympianism to hylozoism.—I have suggested above 
(p. 236) the psychological principle which goes farthest to explain 
the rise of hylozoistic philosophy in Ionia. The historical facts 
which brought this principle into action were, very briefly, these: 
(a) The Olympian religion had, because of general prosperity 
and changed conditions of life, got out of touch with practical 
interests. Originally nature deities, the gods had, through a long, 
imaginative process, been elevated to the remote grandeur of 
Olympus. Furthermore, the ethical conceptions of the thoughtful 
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had radically outgrown the moral standards imbedded in the 
Olympian theology. Olympianism had simply become irrelevant to 
practical life. () All the stimulations of intellectual curiosity and 
of a practical interest in the processes of nature which influenced the 
Ionians of the sixth century, such as the contact with other civiliza- 
tions and the many novel experiences of the colonists, drove thought 
back upon the world of fact, a world denuded by the development 
and the resultant irrelevance of Olympianism of its original 
(animistic) religious significance. 

The result, psychologically, was inevitable. Many aspects of 
this world, now contemplated with some considerable degree of 
religiously unprejudiced curiosity, immediately elicited an inter- 
pretation of the social type. “All things,” said Thales, “are full 
of gods,” by which he meant that the world of the senses was some- 
how “divine,” in some sense alive, however dead the gods of 
Olympus might be. And the mysterious power of the magnet 
was a suggestive illustration. Many other aspects of the world, 
however, elicited, as in all everyday life, only the non-social, the 
mechanical, adjustments, the physical interpretation. And the 
Ionian thinker tried to conceive this world, physical yet somehow 
alive, in terms adequate to both aspects at once, without recourse 
to mythology. This mechanistic-mystical attitude is hylo-zoism 
(living-substance-ism). 3 

2. The dualistic tendency of the dilemma.—But in hylo-zoism 
the strain upon the hyphen is great. Greek speculation at once, 
quite unconsciously, broke the problem up into that of the world- 
stuff and that of the world-process. Later, when metaphysics 
grew up afresh out of the soil of ethics, the dualism was first 
practical, the Socratic contrast between action and goal; then 
later the logical distinction between particular and universal; then 
finally the metaphysical distinction between concrete-temporal and 
the ideal-eternal, the content and the form, the material and the 
immaterial. Even as the social dispositions of primitive men had 
instinctively separated a living something from out the matrix of 


* The reader can easily get at the psychology of the hylozoists by playing for a 
few minutes with a good strong magnet, allowing himself to feel vividly the kinaesthetic 
sensations as the magnet pulls upon the bit of steel held between the fingers, and by 
giving just a little rein to the imagination. 
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common experience, the living something expressed in “‘manaism” 
or what not, only that finally it should be domiciled as the gods 
upon Olympus; so again the social disposition of the Athenian 
intellectual separated out the moral goal from the matrix of every- 
day actions, only to see it finally, via logic and metaphysics, 
settled as the Idea of the Good, in the heaven beyond the heavens, 
while the earth and the things that are earthy “participate,” 
inexplicably enough, in the reality of which they are but shadows! 

3. The mechanistic tendency.—The non-mystical temperament 
of the Greeks set the pace for all generations. A brief and simple 
outline of the conceptions which they formulated, in the attempt 
to understand the world of fact, will perhaps prove suggestive. 

The greatest progress toward simplifying and so understanding 
nature was achieved, through many modifications, by the treat- 
ment of substance. (a) The beginning was made by Milesianism, 
the quest for the one stuff of which the many things are formed. In 
Thales and Anaximenes this is an empirical substance. In Anaxi- 
mander it is conceived of as a transempirical substance. (5) The 
problem of substance soon is seen to be the problem of qualities. 
The riot of changing and mingling qualities is vastly simplified 
when Empedocles and Anaxagoras conceive of qualitatively distinct 
and changeless elements, whose mixture produces our sensuous 
world. (c) The greatest step was that of atomism, whereby qualita- 
tive differences are understood in terms of quantitative differences. 
There are no real changes in the elements. There are no qualita- 
tive differences, save those of size and shape. Combination, due 
to whirling motions and resultant vortices, accounts for all objects 
and events, while effluxes, due also to the motions, account for 
sense-impressions and thoughts. This is the acme of the Greek 
mechanization of nature. 

The treatment of the world-process was more difficult. After 
the first great step is made of conceiving all changes as merely parts 
of a world-change, three questions concerning this all-inclusive pro- 
cess inevitably present themselves, namely, What? Why? How? 

To the first question there are several answers: 

a) Anaximander: Separation of opposites. 

b) Anaximenes: Condensation and rarefaction. 
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c) Empedocles and Anaxagoras: Mixing of qualitatively simple 
elements. 

d) Democritus: Mere motion of non-qualitative elements. 
Thus far the net result of the simplifying efforts is twofold: the 
world is basically merely quantitative; all change is basically 
motion. 

To the second question, Why? a mechanistic answer seems 
impossible. It is a distinctly anthropopathic question. And so 
we find such conceptions as the generalization of Anaximander 
that the world-process is injustice requiring compensatory reaction, 
and that of Heraclitus that the world-strife is justice. But the 

-thoroughgoing mechanist will attempt to make the question Why ? 
meaningless when asked concerning the nature-process, by showing 
its meaninglessness when asked concerning human actions. De- 
mocritus’ psychology is a theory of atoms-in-motion. But if the 
atomistic mind still persists in asking Why ? concerning the vortices 
of which it is itself but a sample, the answer is, necessity, mathe- 
matical necessity. 

How? is, as it were, midway between What? and Why? It 
seeks a more inward interpretation than What? It is less anthro- 
popathic than Why? It is the question which becomes crucial 
only when, after the problem of substance and the problem of 
process have each received definitive answers, the problem of the 
relation between substance and process becomes dominant. 

It should be noted that while Democritus in Abdera was con- 
tent to discuss the What ? of the world-substance and world-process, 
events in Athens had produced a shift of the philosophic center of 
gravity, and Socrates had initiated the search for the norm of 
action and of ethical judgment. Asa result the whole metaphysical 
horizon is tinged with the problem of the normative; the substance- 
process enigma passes through the alembic of ethical experience 
and comes out as the content-form enigma. (The means by which 
the ethical problem is transformed into a metaphysical problem is 
the logical discussion of the relation between the particular and the 
universal.) Thus the How? of the world-process is a profounder 
question than the What? or the Why ? inasmuch as the motive of 
the scientific development from Thales to Democritus is now 
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imbued with the moral earnestness engendered in Socrates and 
Plato by the tragic social situation in Athenian life. It is deeper, 
also, because of the influence of mathematical insight, and because 
of the new rigor imposed upon thought by the development of logic. 

This greater profundity may be most clearly seen by noting a 
relation which, though perhaps not due to a direct connection, is 
yet actually existent between the Platonic-Aristotelian statement 
of the world-problem and the Democritean solution. Democritus 
succeeded in stripping the elemental substance, the atom, of all 
qualities save form. For Aristotle the substance and the form are 
separable in thought. Indeed there seemed no way of allowing form 
to adhere inseparably to substance without being driven to atom- 
istic materialism. So much at least the preceding three centuries 
had demonstrated. On the other hand, if separable, how could 
form and substance be conceived of as being actually related ? 
Plato’s failure to answer this question is notorious. The doctrine 
of participation was not satisfactory. The situation is relieved 
by recourse to mythology. The notion of the demiurge and of the 
world-soul is anthropopathism revived. If for Plato the word 
was “fundamentally mathematical,” it was nevertheless ultimately 
not intelligible as such. Without the demiurge and the world-soul 
the mathematical world cannot be understood. Thus Plato was 
“‘in some things a reactionary.’”* Only, according, to the thesis 
of this paper, being “reactionary” was simply being a mystic. 
Mechanism reacts inevitably against mysticism, and mysticism 
reacts as inevitably against mechanism. The lion and the lamb 
do not for long lie down together. 

This, then, is the How-problem of the world-process in the pecul- 
iarly difficult form as it presented itself to Aristotle. How does 
matter take on form? How does the essence realize itself in the 
concrete particular reality? The doctrine of development is 
Aristotle’s answer to the What-problem. But within this notion 
there lurks the subtler question of how the development takes 
place. 

4. Critical mysticism.—The teleology which Plato had suggested 
in figurative or mythical form Aristotle embodied in his doctrine 

t Marvin, History of European Philosophy, p. 147. 
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of entelechy, the thought that cosmic processes are the realization 
of the essence in the phenomenon. The cue for this system was 
the development of growing organisms and the constructive activ- 
ities of man. It is evident, however, that the teleology of growth 
and that of artistic construction are not at all the same, and since 
these two applications of the teleological principle run through the 
whole system sometimes quite confused, we have here, in the use 
of the latter at least, a further illustration of my thesis that the 
Greek mind was continually forced back upon anthropopathic or 
social conceptions to eke out its otherwise abstract and mechanical 
interpretations of reality. Although it is true that the application 
of this artistic principle is mostly by way of analogy, nevertheless 
it is just this inability of the greatest mind of the ancient period 
to dispense entirely with the personal or quasi-personal feeling in 
his explanation of cosmic processes that is so significant. 

It is illuminating to note the several ways in which Aristotle 
seeks on the one hand to save his teleology from becoming a merely 
anthropopathic teleology, and on the other to preserve any real sig- 
nificance for the human comprehension of it. In the first place, 
vitalistic finalism and artistic finalism offset each other, the former 
getting its actual intelligibility by means of the artistic or con- 
structive analogy, the latter being corrected in its inherent 
anthropopathic tendency by constant reference to the biological 
process. In the second place, the artistic finalism is broken up 
into four elements, namely, material cause, efficient cause, formal 
cause, and final cause. The last of these is shown to be the most 
important. Formal cause and efficient cause would inevitably 
tend toward anthropopathism, if indeed not toward anthropo- 
morphism. Hence this danger is averted by stressing final cause. 
Again, the artistic analogy is rendered innocuous by the entelechial 
psychology, wherein, even as vegetative soul and animal soul are 
progressively aufgehoben in the rational soul, so the rational 
soul, which would be responsible for the existence of final cause 
(in the artistic analogy), is in turn aufgehoben by the cosmic pro- 
gression toward pure form. And then, in the fourth place, by the 
subtle correlation of form and matter, the one being drawn on by 
the attraction of form, the other being effectively attractive only 
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because of the longing of matter for form, by this subtle correlation 
the pure passivity of the perfection of God is yet dynamic, while 
the “longing” of matter is yet not a merely hylozoistic longing. 

Thus does the subtle anthropoteleism of the culminating system 
of antiquity save itself from a cruder anthropopathism. But 
thus, also, does the mystical motif vindicate itself as an inevitable 
supplementation of the mechanistic motif. From first to last the 
systems of antiquity illustrate my contention that the mechanical 
and mystical interpretations of the world are complementary and 
at the same time mutually contradictory. Each tends to force the 
other from the field, yet each in itself is inadequate. The various 
conceptions which seek to combine the two are always in unstable 
equilibrium. They tend to break down either in one direction or 
in the other. 


Il, THE SECOND PERIOD: FROM BRUNO TO LEIBNIZ 


1. From ecclesiastical supernaturalism to Bruno’s philosophy.— 
It should be obvious that when the metaphysical dualism, begin- 
ning in the system of Plato, culminated in the system of Chris- 
tianity, by which reality falls apart into two utterly distinct spheres, 
the temporal and the eternal, the sensuous and the supramundane, 
thought should find much less difficulty in apprehending it in the 
opposed categories of the mechanical and mystical attitudes. The 
problem is not now that of interpreting a world that seems inade- 
quately explained by either mechanical or mystical concepts exclu- 
sively, but of explaining the possibility and method of contact 
between the two worlds which are regarded as metaphysically 
distinct. For the practical needs of Christianity this problem is 
readily enough solved by the conception of revelation and miracle, 
and in an age that was hard pressed by practical religious and moral 
rather than philosophical needs the mystical attitude attached 
itself inevitably to the supramundane, divine world, and the 
mechanical to the earthly, temporal world. Consequently the 
patristic and mediaeval periods are comparatively poor in illustra- 
tions of the thesis I am advancing. But when once the movement 
‘which began with Duns Scotus at the culmination of mediaeval 
thought, namely, the separation of -philosophy from theology, 
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reached its consummation, and the thinker was free to look again 
with untrammeled curiosity at the world about him and to seek 
expressions for the responses that it evoked within him, this 
antagonism and necessary mutual supplementation of mechanical 
and mystical interpretations which I have noted in the Greek 
period become again remarkably apparent. 

The psychology of this return to the world of fact from a pre- 
occupation with a world of faith is hardly less simple than that of 
the Ionians. The growing irrelevance of the established view of 
life, a quickening of the intellect by great discoveries, the discovery 
of classical culture, of a wide, wide world, of a solar system—all 
this is a familiar story. And thrown back upon this world of fact, 
aided by the recently discovered neo-Platonic and neo-Pythagorean 
philosophies, Bruno and Boehme at once reacted mystically to this 
great world of fact. The transcendency of God is not so much 
denied as ignored. It is the immanence of God which the natural 
philosophy of the Renaissance is concerned with. The essence 
of God and that of the world are identified. He is the “inex- 
haustible infinite world-force; the natura naturans which in eternal 
change forms and ‘unfolds’ itself purposefully and in conformity 
with law into the natura naturata.”* While the cosmology of 
Bruno bears a striking resemblance to that of Democritus and 
Epicurus, ‘a system of countless worlds, each of which... . 
grows from chaotic conditions to clear and definite formation and 
again yields to the destiny of dissolution,” yet Bruno “regarded 
the plurality of solar systems not as a mechanical juxtaposition, 
but as an organic living whole, and regarded the process of the 
growth and decay of worlds as maintained by the pulse-beat of the 
one divine all-life.’”? 

2. The dualistic tendency.—While it is obvious enough that in 
Bruno’s natura naturans and natura naturata the passive and 
active participles are the counterpart of the hylo-zoism of the 
Ionians, the dilemma is, in this second period, not so character- 
istically objective as it is objective-subjective. This is suggested 
by the importance of the conception of macrocosm and microcosm, 
which played so important a part in the philosophy of the Renais- 

* Windelband, History of Philosophy, p. 367. * Italics are mine. 
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sance, and makes self-realization the key to the riddles of the 
universe. The self-consciousness of this period is one thing that 
makes it profoundly different from the classic period. 

This aspect of the situation becomes clearly dominant in the 
work of Descartes, whose cogito is the starting-point of his philos- 
ophy, and whose division of reality into res cogitans and res extensa 
is the subjective-objective counterpart of the substance-process, 
or matter-form, dualism of the Greeks. (The latter produced a 
brood of ontological perplexities and puzzles, taxing to the limit 
the brain of an Aristotle; the former has produced a still greater 
horde of puzzles, the problems and perplexities of epistemology. 
Perhaps men will at last learn that the only way to answer the 
problems created by a dualism, whether ontological or epistemo- 
logical, is to find the origin of the dualism and understand the 
conditions which produced it. Otherwise we are treating symptoms 
and not causes.) 

In a word, the significance of Descartes’ res cogitans for our 
present discussion is simply this: It provided an asylum for all 
those emotional’ and quasi-ethical values which the new science 
had just banished from the objective world. Mechanics had 
reduced the world to a mechanism, robbed of those vague quasi- 
personal qualities which it has always had except when, as I have 
said, they had been banished, by Olympianism, Platonism, or 
Christianity, to some “other” world. Cartesianism finds also 
an “other” world for them, but it is now not a supramundane 
world, but the world of man’s inner experience, his subjective 
being. So it is that Descartes’ dualism seems at first to afford 
relief from the mechanizing of the objective world. 

3. The mechanistic development.— 

a) In the objective sphere: Probably the most stimulating 
thing in nature is movement. The evolution of humanity has, 
physiologically considered, depended predominantly upon the 
development of the distant receptors, ears and eyes, especially 
eyes, whose function it is, in large part, to notify the organism of 
movement in its environment: Even in civilized man the vague 
perception of something moving, caught by the tail of the eye, 
often can stir the whole organism more violently than the most 
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gorgeous panorama of motionless landscape or the most splendid 
prospect of massed stone and brick. An unexpected movement in 
some supposedly inanimate object can, in spite of us, banish, 
momentarily at least, our deepest sophistication. The human or- 
ganism can soon make itself master of motionless objects. Move- 
ment is the incalculable element of our experience, in response to 
which our instinctive and emotional nature is always ready to 
assert itself. It was then, to put it mildly, an epoch-making event 
when man learned to apply the laws of the motionless to motion. 
That was, in a word, the inestimable feat of Galileo. He “created 
mechanics as the mathematical theory of motion.” This achieve- 
ment was pregnant with incalculable changes in man’s attitude 
toward the forces of the world. Arithmetic and geometry had 
been long in preparation, but had been applicable, in any successful 
way, only to motionless objects, as motionless. When Kepler 
established the principle that all changes in the universe are to be 
considered primarily as motion, and Galileo immediately found 
how to apply to motion the principles of the motionless, the founda- 
tion was laid for that wonderful development known as modern 
science, the secret of which is, so far as our present discussion is 
concerned, the substitution of effective, non-emotional, mechanistic, 
purely intellectual conceptions and manipulations of natural objects 
and forces, for the spontaneous but ineffective, emotional, instinct- 
ive, anthropopathic attitudes. 

b) In the subjective sphere: The inspiring success of the new 
mechanics and the need of a more exact science of social experience 
made it enevitable that the application of the same mechanical 
method should be attempted with reference to the subjective realm. 
Hobbes is the great innovator in this departure; if emotion is 
simply a kind of motion, a mechanics of morality would seem 
feasible enough. Locke’s sensationalism, the “association” psy- 
chology and the whole rationalistic development in its application 
to mental and spiritual experience, is the result of this ambition 
to work out a mechanics of inner experience. 

4. Critical mysticism—The significance of Leibniz in this 
period is similar to that of Aristotle in the first. To the intellect 
a dualism between res extensa and res cogitans is as unsatisfactory 
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as that between matter and form; and to the spiritual interests of 
man an extreme and unmodified mechanistic view of life, whether 
objective or subjective, is even more unacceptable. The chief 
motive in the work of Leibniz was the desire to reduce this dualism 
and to restore the meaning, the purposefulness, of the world, which 
mechanism seemed to have destroyed. 

The reconciliation of the mechanical and teleological views of the world 

. - was the leading motive in the thought of Leibniz. He wished to get 
the mechanical explanation of nature . . . . carried through to its fullest 
extent, and at the same time he cast about for thoughts by the aid of which 
the purposeful living character of the universe might nevertheless remain 
comprehensible. The attempt must therefore be made . . . . to see whether 
the whole mechanical course of events could not be ultimately traced back to 
efficient causes, whose purposeful nature should afford an import and meaning 
to their working taken as a whole. The ultimate goal of this philosophy is 
to understand the mechanism of the cosmic processes as the means and phenom- 
enal form by which the living content or import of the world realizes itself. 


How then does Leibniz reconcile mechanism and mysticism? 
In other words, how, in the first place, does he modify mechanism 
so as to relieve it of its cold and cheerless purposelessness, and how, 
in the second place, does he guard mysticism against its inherent 
tendency toward crude anthropopathism? Space forbids anything 
more than a compact and dogmatic statement. 

In the first place, let us recall the net result of the achievements 
in the mechanistic tendency up to this time. Democritus had 
completed the Greek mechanization of substance by reducing all 
qualitative differences to purely quantitative differences, as in the 
doctrine of the atom, and had also reduced all changes to motion. 
But motion remains as an unexplained datum, inseparably con- 
nected with substance, for the atoms are eternally in motion. In 
the second period the Galilean mechanics has logically eliminated 
motion (the path of a cannon ball, for instance, being definable 
in a mathematical formula, consisting of “variables,” which 
variables, when assigned any particular values, give, as their actual 
meaning, a point, a motionless point, in two- or three-dimensional 
space); so that, in the objective sphere, Descartes finds only res 
extensa, or substance whose nature is extension. Now Leibniz 

* Windelband, op. cit., p. 421. 
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meets this entire situation by a startling innovation, which has 
linked his fame with modern physical theory. This innovation 
is the denial that the ultimate nature of substance is extension, 
and the affirmation that it is force. There is nothing, he claims, 
in extension which can explain force or motion, but force can explain 
both extension and motion. The method by which he arrived at 
this conclusion was in part an examination of the problem of 
inertia,’ and in part (and this is no less significant, as recalling the 
subjective-objective point of view of this whole humanistic period) 
by an analysis of the logical judgment, the discovery that a true 
substance is ‘‘ that which is the subject of all the various predicates, 
but is itself the predicate of no subject,” and the assumption that 
the self is the only subject which meets this condition, and is there- 
fore the type of true substance. ‘‘The essential feature of sub- 
stance, as represented by the Ego, is its self-originating and 
self-determining nature. This dynamical quality ... . [is] an 
entelechy . . . . ‘a sufficiency which makes it the source of its 
internal activities.’”* This force, further, which is the ultimate 
nature of all substance, of every “‘monad,” is appétition, a striving 
to fulfil its own potency by a progressively clear représentation of 
the nature of the whole universe. 

On the surface this would seem to be mysticism with a ven- 
geance. The whole previous development seems quite reversed, for 
whereas Democritus, Galileo, and Descartes have reduced all 
objective reality to extension, Leibniz pushes it all onto the other 
horn of the dilemma, and reduces everything, bodies and motions 
alike, to appétition, which confessedly is akin, at least in its higher 
manifestations, to desire. How then does he safeguard his mys- 
ticism from becoming a sort of animistic atomism ? 

There are three factors in this part of his task: In the first 
place, all change is restricted to an inherent development within 
each monad, for it is explicitly denied that the monads influence 
each other. They “have no windows.” What is implicit simply 
becomes explicit. What is potential becomes actual. Thus real 
change is, so to speak, denatured. In the second place, there is a 

* Cf. Windelband, op. cit., p. 421. 

2 See Hibben, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment, pp. 168, 169. 
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pervasive equivocation in the use of the term “representation.” 
The fallacy of figure of speech could be traced in the suggestions 
of the phrase, “‘a living mirror of the universe.”* Representing 
means sometimes symbolizing, sometimes perceiving, a curious 
fusion of the mathematical and the psychological. An algebraic 
equation represents a circle; the conscious purpose of the supreme 
monad represents the whole cosmic process. The concepts of the 
mathematician’s consciousness and the mathematical truth of his 
consciousness are melted into an equivocal notion pregnant with 
a superficial success for the solution of the dilemma under discus- 
sion.? In the third place, the doctrine of “pre-established har- 
mony” emerges from this mathematical type of representation. If 
4%°-+-9y?=36 represents an ellipse and 4x*—gy*=36 represents a 
hyperbola, the change from plus to minus sign does not cause the 
change from ellipse to hyperbola; the two changes simply reveal 
an inherent and necessary co-ordination. In some such sense is 
there a “‘pre-established harmony” between thoughts of the soul 
and movements of the body, between the divine purpose and the 
events of history, between the “windowless” development of 
every monad and that of every other. Thus real cause, in the 
dynamic sense, is, in large part, supplanted by cause in the mathe- 
matical sense, a “function of variables.” In short, the mechanistic 
world of res extensa is replaced by a mystical world of force-monads. 
But this dynamic reality is rendered static, its harmony is pre- 
established, its ‘‘appetition” is congealed into formal logic. To 
be sure, in the last resort, the whole scheme resolves itself into and 
solves itself by an appeal to theology. But so did Plato fall back 
on mythology, making “participation”’ intelligible by invoking 
the “‘demiurge’”’—the philosophical deus ex machina! 

To a friend Leibniz writes: ‘‘I flatter myself that I have dis- 
covered the harmony of the different systems, and have seen that 
both sides are right, provided they do not clash with one another; 
that in the phenomena of nature everything happens mechanically, 


* Italics mine. See Monadology, secs. 56, 83. 


* Compare Windelband’s statement in another connection, “Leibniz is here served 
a very good turn by the ambiguity in the word ‘representation,’ ” op. cit., p. 422, n. 6. 
3 Compare. Hibben, op. cit., pp. 179 ff. 
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and at the same time metaphysically.’”* ‘Provided they do not 
clash with one another!” What a petitio principii! This age-old 
puzzle is not solved by a little mathematics, and the philosopher is 
doomed to tread many more weary rounds. From Aristotle to 
Leibniz, from Leibniz to Bergson, the problem passes. But in 
the meantime Kant has, by his ‘‘ Copernican revolution,” enabled 
men to envisage the whole situation in an entirely new way. 
Perhaps in this third period we shall come nearer to the heart of the 
trouble in this mechanistic-mystical dilemma. 


Ill, THE THIRD PERIOD: FROM ROUSSEAU TO BERGSON 


1. The reaction from rationalism: Rousseau’s philosophy of 
feeling.—As the Greeks had reacted from Olympianism and dis- 
covered a hylo-zoistic world, the Renaissance had reacted from 
supernaturalism and discovered a self-and-nature reality, a hu- 
manistic-naturalistic world. But, as before, the strain upon the 
hyphen steadily increased. The microcosm and macrocosm of 
Bruno becomes the res cogitans and res extensa of Descartes. The 
simplifying work goes on, and Descartes’ res cogitans becomes, for 
Locke, a tabula rasa, still further impoverished, “innate ideas” 
being denied. The Cartesian dualism was not so intolerable, 
because innate ideas provided some sort of connection, through 
the demonstration of the existence of God, by means of “‘occa- 
sionalisms,” “pre-established harmonies,” etc. But Locke was 
harder pressed to find the connection between the tabula rasa mind 
and the world. The embarrassment is relieved somewhat by 
Berkeley’s startling innovation, but that is soon overthrown by 
Hume. There is a chasm now between even the surface and the 
body of the ‘abula, and the impressions on the once rasa surface 
give absolutely no clue to the existence of the reality for which 
they seem to stand. Real connections between God and the world, 
between self and nature, have utterly disappeared. The two 
partial dichotomies of Descartes have produced an absolutely 
complete trichotomy. Rationalism and deism have reduced reality 
to utter barrenness. Such is the result of the progressive 
impoverishment of the erstwhile meaningful human microcosm 

? Schriften, II, 607. Quoted by Hibben, op. cit., p. 185. 
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by the assiduous application to it of the ideal of mathematics and 
mechanics. ; 

The great significance of Rousseau is, in a word, his effectual 
affirmation of the truth that there is much in the human microcosm 
besides a mathematical intellect. As Descartes had begun by 
shutting out the “animal spirits” from the confines of the soul 
(the real res cogitans), Rousseau reversed the whole matter by 
submerging the mind in the feelings. 

To re-enrich the self was inevitably to close up the fatal dualisms 
of the past two centuries, and before long Herder was showing that 
the individual and the nation are mystically one, Schelling that 
the self and nature are mystically one, Schleiermacher that man and 
God are mystically one, Fichte that moral will and knowledge 
process are mystically one—in a word, the whole new age is rejoicing 
in the rediscovered unity of life. It finds its great intellectual 
statement in Hegel. 

2. But in this rich and rapid development the basic difficulties 
of the mechanistic-mystical dilemma have been somewhat obscured. 
The passion for unity has outstripped Kant’s cautious dualism of 
the pure reason and the practical reason. The novelty of his 
“Copernican revolution,” his putting of the whole question on the 
new level of constructive idealism, quite overshadowed the enigma 
of how the same ego can find both necessity and freedom, irrecon- 
cilables as they are, in its experience. The world is mechanical, 
said Kant, because of the inexorable workings of the pure reason; 
life is mystical because of the no less inexorable workings of the 
practical reason; can these two expressions of the ego be reconciled ? 
The Critique of the Judgment was an attempt to solve the old 
dilemma, stated now, not in objective terms, nor in objective- 
subjective terms, but in the strictly subjective terms of ‘‘pure 
reason” and “‘practical reason.’”” But whatever force there was 
in the solution offered in the Critique of the Judgment was rendered 
obsolete on the advent of Darwinism. 

3. But advancing science has forced upon religion once more the 
ancient perplexity. The significance of “natural selection” and 
“conservation of energy,”’ about the middle of the century, and 
the whole subsequent development, particularly in psychology, 
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are too obvious to be more than mentioned. In reaction against 
materialism (mechanism) absolute idealism has been revived, with 
many modifications and refinements. (Logically, from the stand- 
point of this paper, absolute idealism belongs to the level of the 
second period, where the two terms are self and nature, ego and 
world. During the enlightenment the influence of mechanics 
enabled the mechanism of nature to swallow up the self, the laws 
of the physical world to reduce the ego to an unreality. In absolute 
idealism the influence of Berkeley and Kant enabled the mystical 
creativeness of the self to swallow up nature, the laws of the think- 
ing ego to reduce the physical world to an unreality. For rational- 
ism, the world-machine, including the cogs of “association,” the 
levers of ‘‘pleasure-and-pain,” is all, and, except as a piece of it, 
of a piece with it, the ego is nothing. For idealism the absolute 
ego is all, and the world of events and things and men, except as 
a piece of it, of a piece with it, is nothing, a “mere appearance.’’) 
For the rest, the religious spirit has fallen back on Kant’s cleavage 
between the moral nature and the intellect. Such is the logic 
of the whole Ritschlian movement. We are shown a realm of 
values and a realm of existences. These are incommensurables; 
science and religion are mutually immune. 

4. But now finally the task of Aristotle in the first, of Leibniz 
in the second, has been attempted in this third period by Bergson. 
In a word, he takes up the problem where Kant left it, and with the 
new concept of evolution strives to show the underlying unity 
between the intellect, the organ of mechanism, which reveals a 
world determined at every point, and intuition, the organ of 
mysticism, which reveals a world of spontaneity and freedom. 

Of Bergson’s treatment of the problem and of the lesson which 
the whole story of the problem teaches as to the future method of 
approach I hope to speak in my next paper. 
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In his Life of Gladstone Lord Morley speaks of the good fortune 
which gave to the Tractarian movement three such historians as 
Cardinal Newman, Dean Church, and James Anthony Froude. 
But while he quotes with evident approval Mr. Gladstone’s eulogy 
upon the tone and spirit of the two former writers, he contents him- 
self with a reference to the “most winning, graphic, and melodious 
prose” which characterized the last. This may be only an accident, 
or again it may not. That Lord Morley was far nearer in theo- 
logical opinion to Froude than to either Newman or Church does 
not need to be said. But perhaps the author of Compromise, how- 
ever close he stood in some things to the author of Letters on the 
Oxford Counter-Reformation, could not bring himself to praise more 
than the form of a work in which the compromise he so hated finds 
such an unblushing advocate. Froude’s account has, it appears 
to me, never received the attention which it calls for. It casts a 
light of permanent value—although very different indeed from the 
light which the historian intended to throw—upon the whole Anglo- 
Catholic party. 


I 


Kingsley’s famous charge against Newman was to the effect 
that he was a deceiver, that he with his disciples had held office in 
a church which they were secretly undermining, and that he jus- 
tified himself by an ecclesiastical morality which made little of the 
obligation to speak the truth. The same point had been driven 
home in Yeast, where the Tractarian curate is made to declaim 
against superstitious reverence for mere verbal veracity. Accord- 
ing to that young casuist the soul’s eye of the ordinary man has 
ceased to be a crystalline lens, and has become a sort of Labrador 
spar. Hence the only way to give “a true image of the fact” is to 
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allow for this quality in the recipient, to present “the fact”’ altered, 
adapted tothe obliquity of the common vision, so that the very 
refractive power of the common faculties may be made to correct 
their own distortions.* Of this somewhat sinister doctrine Newman 
was presented as the living embodiment. One is tempted to feel 
glad that Kingsley’s attack was delivered, for without it we might 
never have had the Apologia. Some fifteen years after this mem- 
orable reply came Froude’s contribution to the debate. With all 
the consequence of a man whose brother had been a chief among 
the Tractarians, and who had himself been resident at Oxford when 
the storm was at its fiercest, he undertook to interpret for coming 
generations the meaning of the great upheaval. The importance 
of the Letters does not lie in the trustworthiness of Froude as an 
eyewitness—a point which, rightly or wrongly, many critics of his 
work on Carlyle would warn us not to emphasize. Nor does it lie 
in the sagacity with which he divined, and the vividness with which 
he depicts, the inner purposes of the churchmen he knew so well, 
though in both these respects he has shown his accustomed power. 
It lies in what he discloses unawares, in the self-revelation he gives 
as to what manner of man it was who viewed the Tractarians so, 
in the assumptions about spiritual truth and religious duty which 
led a man like Froude to speak as he did about a man like Newman. 
The present writer is far indeed in his whole outlook from the posi- 
tion of Tract XC. But nothing that he ever read in its defense has 
pleaded for it to him so persuasively as this singular document in 
which it is assailed. 

There is nothing of the usual charges against the honesty of the 
Oxford movement. On the contrary, Froude gives up Kingsley’s 
case as not merely unprovable, but wholly unjustified and untrue. 
He lends all the weight of his own authority as a historian—a weight 
of special importance for matters of the Elizabethan period—to the 
view that Tract XC was a fair construction of the written Anglican 
standards. Newman had argued, and Froude agrees, that the 
framers of the Articles meant to countenance just those doctrines 
which the Tractarians were asking leave to hold and to teach. And 
our critic adds that, so far from playing fast and loose with the 

* Yeast, chap. x. 
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obligation of truthfulness, ‘“‘ Newman’s whole life had been a struggle 
for truth.” So far as this issue was concerned he finds the Cardinal 
unstained, and his opponent covered with confusion. But, marvel- 
ous to relate, it was just this unbending veracity that Froude 
stigmatized as a fault, or at least as a trait of very unfortunate con- 
sequence. The gravamen of his charge is that the Tractarians were 
honest men when they should have been ecclesiastical strategists, 
that they disrupted the Church of England by uncovering an inco- 
herence which wiser persons would have glossed over, that they 
were indiscreet enough to think the issue of truth versus falsehood 
@ more important one than that of peace and popularity for the 
church versus sharp controversies and broken repose. His com- 
pliments to Newman’s straightforwardness are, in short, those of 
an experienced man of the world to one who had no savoir faire, 
but whose too-scrupulous conscience deserves in a patronizing way 
to be respected, whilst its embarrassing activities are deplored. 
And in all this Froude was judging, not the efficiency of a political 
wirepuller in elections, but the character of a man who held leader- 
ship in the Church of God! 

His case may be paraphrased as follows: In the early years 
of the century the Church of England was in a condition of unex- 
ampled healthiness. A church is to be called healthy when she 
exerts a powerful influence over the great mass of the people, 
and when she uses this for their moral safeguarding and uplifting. 
Anglicanism answered these tests in the pre-Tractarian years as 
it had probably never answered them before, and as it has certainly 
not answered them since. A large proportion of the clergy were, 
like Wordsworth’s vicar in The Excursion, men of unworldly aims, 
earnest in the cure of souls, dwelling habitually in thought upon 
the responsibilities of their high calling and the realities that are 
unseen. Others of them, without being intensely spiritual, were 
at all events thoroughly reputable, and their presence produced on 
the whole a good effect in the district. It was something to have 
in each parish a man of superior manners and cultivation looked 
up to by the peasantry, associating on equal terms with the squire, 
one who could be trusted to frown upon vice in those beneath him, 
and to set an example of propriety to those in his own rank. The 
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social prestige of the clergyman was an important element in his 
moral force. He would have lost much of his power for good if he 
had talked like a Methodist about a sharp distinction between the 
church and the world. It was very much better that he should 
mingle freely as he did in the life of his own class, act as a magis- 
trate at sessions, indulge in wholesome field sports, organize local 
charities, show in his person that the religious man need not be 
either unrefined or unpractical, and thus serve as an unconscious, 
but all the more effective, rebuke to narrow selfishness and blasé 
intemperance. When his wife and daughters managed penny clubs 
and taught in the Sunday school, the poor had it brought home to 
them that great folk found in religion a motive to be kind. The 
squire felt genuinely ashamed if the parson had been present when 
he was carried to bed the previous night after dinner. And on the 
whole there was no rampant unbelief which threatened to make this 
church influence weaker. Infidelity was thought a horrible thing, 
and disregard of public worship was a reproach. Thus, at least in 
the country districts, the state church was morally invaluable. 

But if anyone asks how either clergy or laity regarded the per- 
plexing mysteries of the faith, the answer, according to Froude, is 
that, generally speaking, they did not regard them at all. Articles 
and Creeds were indeed signed by every candidate for ordination. 
If these had been closely scrutinized they would have been seen to 
contain tremendous propositions about the cosmic order and state- 
ments of a very startling kind about historic occurrences in Galilee 
and Judaea. But no one scrutinized them with any minuteness. 
Having been signed, they were looked upon as something to be 
repeated on the prescribed occasions, to be spoken of at all times 
with respect, but by no means to be brooded upon or to have their 
difficulties pointed out. That way danger lay, and in the good 
providence of God a veil of stupidity had so far prevented almost 
everyone in England from seeing, much less following, it. Froude 
selects his own father’s household as in this matter a pattern, 
and apparently his own upbringing as abundantly justified by its 
fruits. ‘About doctrine, Evangelical or Catholic,” he writes, 
“T do not think that in my early boyhood I ever heard a single word 
in church or out of it.” “About the power of the keys, the real 
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presence, or the metaphysics of doctrine, no one was anxious, for 
no one thought about them. It was not worth while to waste time 
over questions which had no bearing on conduct, and could be satis- 
factorily disposed of only by sensible indifference.” 

However, he goes on to explain, the intellectual climate began 
to change as the first quarter of the century closed. The struggle 
over the Reform Bill called forth a type of ideas which would not 
confine itself to politics. The “philosophic Radicals” were at 
work. All the old things of the country were to be reboiled in the 
Benthamite caldron that they might take on immortal youth. A 
little circle of men who abhorred Bentham and all his party, but 
who were themselves just one phase of the same spirit of change, 
demanded a new reformation of the church. They thought that 
they were ultra-Conservatives, a bulwark against Radicalism. 
They were in truth apostles of a very violent movement, but it was 
a movement backward. They would un-protestantize the church. 
As Hurrell Froude liked to put it, they would treat the Reformers 
as unskilful surgeons who had set a broken limb, but set it very 
badly. The limb must be broken over again and readjusted to its 
proper place. In a word, these men were restless, like the other 
agitators of the time, but alas! their particular type of restlessness 
was the most dangerous of all. 

For it was by such a policy that the most sinister forces of the 
time were sure to be exasperated. The air was full of talk about 
emancipation, rights of man, progress of the species, and there was 
latent in this the beginning of all the anarchy, both political and 
religious, which afterward showed itself. It was clear that any 
pretensions of an authoritative kind to control the individual reason 
would not be kindly received. Yet this was the moment which 
the maladroit Tractarians selected for issuing a Hildebrandic chal- 
lenge in the name of the church! Might they not have let sleeping 
dogs lie? The Protestant faith had enough difficulties in it, which 
someone here and there might suspect, but which few were speaking 
of openly, without extending the line which had to be held by taking 
on Roman incredibilities as well. What was said on Sundays, 
without giving offense to anyone, about the divine founding of the 
church, about the incarnation, and the resurrection, and the Trinity, 
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and miracles, and prophecies, would be placed in a different light 
once it proclaimed itself in aggressive and combatant pamphlets 
before victorious modern science and fearless historical criticism. 
The whole dossier must then be turned inside out, and what might 
be expected to come of that? Why not keep these embarrassing 
theological inquiries at arm’s length? To court conflict was to 
court defeat and to spoil the church’s efficiency for that moral work 
which is her real vocation, a work quite independent of the truth 
of her dogmas, yet none the less bound up with them in the popular 
eye. Her wisdom would have been to lie low till the storm was 
overpassed. 

And, after all, Froude goes on in his sagacious way, Anglican- 
ism had so much on her side, if she had only known how to avail 
herself of it. She exaggerated her perils. ‘“‘The Edinburgh Review, 
and Brougham and Mackintosh, and Low Church philosophy and 
the London University were not so very terrible.” England loved 
tradition and precedent. Methodism had so stirred the Establish- 
ment that the old reproach of slothfulness could no longer be 
brought. The French Revolution had so scared people out of 
their wits that an unprovoked attack upon the church would sug- 
gest the cult of Reason, and decent men would rally to the defense. 
Only the attack must be unprovoked. 

Moreover, the moral responsibility which Newman took was 
very grave. He preached in Froude’s hearing a sermon on miracles, 
in which he said that from the standpoint of reason Hume’s objec- 
tion was perfectly sound. Was it not most injudicious to put a 
view so extremely agitating before undergraduates hardly one of 
whom had till then entertained a doubt? “It is a very serious 
thing when a man is brought to recognize that truths which he has 
been taught to look upon as indisputable are not regarded as truths 
at all by persons competent to form an independent opinion. Such 
questions need not have been raised in this country.” 

The challenge so inopportunely thrown down was, of course, 
taken up. Looking back over forty years Froude bids us observe 
the Nemesis that had been brought on. The men who set out to 
claim higher ground for the Church of England had produced two 
results, an immense reinforcement of Romanism on the one hand 
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and the stimulation of militant unbelief on the other. The call 
that men should either go back or go forward had elicited both kinds 
of response. But those who went back returned to superstition, 
and those who went forward plunged into atheism. The Anglican 
via media was abandoned with a vengeance. Half the clergy began 
to preach again the old delusions from which Europe had been 
rescued by the Reformers. Monasteries and convents sprang up 
everywhere. Father confessors were once again breeding division 
in English homes. But at the same time, with a license previously 
unheard of, science and criticism were repudiating the Bible, the 
very existence of God was being lectured on as an open question. 
Possibly the development of this clear-cut antagonism was always 
a matter of time. Yet it need not have come nearly so soon if rash 
zeal had not precipitated it. Of the two alternatives, “The church 
or nothing,” some had said, “Let it be the church,” but not a few 
others had said, and would continue to say, “Let it be nothing.” 


II 


I trust that I have not here misrepresented Froude in any way, 
although I am conscious that I have selected from the Letters just 
those passages which are germane to the point I wish to argue. 
Quite possibly I have here and there turned his phrases with a sharp- 
ness which he would have repudiated, for he was a diplomatist in 
controversy just as he would have had the church be a diplomatist 
in action. With a great deal that he has said of the narrowness of 
the Tractarians, of their unfairness toward Evangelicanism, of their 
somewhat self-conscious assumption of superiority, most of us will 
agree. And I urge those who may trouble to read this article to 
turn for themselves to the text and judge how far I have been faith- 
ful to it. My endeavor has been to set in strong relief what the 
Letters seem to presuppose, to bring out that tone of strategy as 
distinct from simple devotion to truth which seems to underlie 
them. The strategy, indeed, has no selfish purpose. It aims to 
keep England loyal to the Christian rule of life, and to use for this 
object whatever adventitious aids are available. The whole point 
of my own contention is that so laudable an achievement will be 
furthered far less by the religious tactician than by the sincere man 
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who speaks his mind; that, in short, the wisdom of the church no less 
than her duty is to say with the monk in Hypatia when he was asked, 
“Don’t you see where your argument leads ?’’—“‘Tf it be true let it 
lead where it will, for it leads where God wills.” 

There are those to whom Froude’s analysis will appear quite 
penetrating. There are those who look upon it as the freshest 
common sense that was ever put forward about Newman and his 
school. But such critics are not, I think, to be found among either 
the deeply religious or the deeply reflective of the present age. 
Take, in the first place, the astounding statement that the pre- 
Tractarian years saw the Church of England in a condition of 
unexampled healthiness, and that her only need was to be left 
alone. Mozley declared that she was then folding her robes to die 
with what dignity she could. If Mozley’s evidence be objected to 
as that of a special pleader for the Tractarians, let us turn to the 
words of men who were more like special pleaders on the other side. 
Arnold wrote in 1832 that “‘no power can save the church as it now 
stands.”* He thought that the last forlorn hope must be an attempt 
to unite with the Dissenters. Whately wrote to Lord Grey in the 
same year that it would be a great and glorious feat for the ministry 
if it could prevent the overthrow of the Establishment from being 
“utter.” The Edinburgh Review poured out scathing articles about 
unbelieving bishops and idle clergy and the tables of the money 
changers that had been set up in the holy place. How shall we 
even begin to reconcile estimates so divergent? They were, all 
of them, presumably honest observers. Can it be that their stand- 
ards of judgment were at complete variance? What seems to one 
man the symptom of an imminent spiritual extinction another may 
take to be the token of a robust and self-justifying life. It all 
depends upon what each means by a church being alive. 

We have indeed no reason to doubt, but ample reason to agree, 
that our historian has drawn with faithfulness the decent rural 
church and the refined rural vicarage in the first decades of the 
century. Coleridge used to go into similar raptures, much as 
Blackstone gave thanks for the immaculate splendor of English 
legal machinery. He would point out how the scholar and the 

tInalettertoTyler. Life, I, 326. 
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philosopher found in the church a career in which “the widest 
schemes of literary ability’ might be combined with “the strictest 
performance of professional duties’*—a judgment which will per- 
haps surprise the hard-worked clergyman of today. He would call 
upon “‘the lower and middling classes” to be grateful for that germ 
of civilization which had been transplanted to every parish, the 
parsonage which formed ‘‘a nucleus round which the capabilities 
of the place might crystallize and brighten, a model sufficiently 
superior to excite, yet sufficiently near to encourage and facilitate, 
imitation.” The early Victorian novelists, and those who in the 
next generation depicted the days of George IV, are full of such 
sketches of the clerical household. Sometimes they are sympathetic 
and rightly so. At other times what Froude held up to admiration 
is presented with a touch of satire. We know the clergymen in Jane 
Austen’s books. We recall Mr. Gascoigne in Daniel Deronda, 
whose tone had become ecclesiastical rather than theological, what 
he would himself have called “sound English, free from nonsense, 
such as became a man who looked at a national religion by daylight, 
and saw it in relation to other things.” Felix Holt introduces us to 
“one of those rectories which are among the bulwarks of our vener- 
able institutions, which arrest disintegrating doubt, serve as a 
double embankment against Popery and Dissent, and rally feminine 
instinct and affection to reinforce the decisions of masculine 
thought.”4 No one can mistake the mood in which George Eliot 
wrote like this. Anthony Trollope was much less disposed to be iron- 
ical. He was among those who looked back upon the pre-Reform 
days with wistfulness, upon the old symbols of a cathedral town that 
are still lovely and fit to be loved. Moreover, his animosity was 
almost equal against the Puseyites who intoned, and against the 
Evangelicals who spoke of ‘Sabbath Day.” But Trollope knew the 
past generation too well to keep back the figure of the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. Vesey Stanhope, vicar of Crabtree Canonicorum (‘a very nice 
thing”), who also filled the prebendal stall of Goosegorge in 
Barchester Chapter, with the united rectory of Eiderdown and 
Stogpingum, showed the hospitality enjoined by St. Paul both in 
* Biog. Lit., chap. xi. 3 Daniel Deronda, Book I, chap. iii. 
2 Ibid. 4 Felix Holt, chap. xxiii. 
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his London house and in his villa on Lake Como, and had a unique 
collection of Lombard butterflies.‘ Charlotte Bronté’s curate, who 
found Yorkshire a beastly place because it had “‘hardly a house 
where a reg’lar butler is kep’,” was perhaps drawn with a less 
friendly hand. And if the bubble of English legal perfection was 
pricked with savageness by Bentham, is it not significant that a 
like service had to be rendered to the church by—of all men in the 
world—the gentle Cowper? Who can forget the horrible outlines 
of the clerical dandy, reading from the pulpit a fifteen-minute essay 
that he never wrote, sitting down at the close to take out a pocket 
mirror, stroke his eyebrows, or arrange his hair, and putting up an 
eyeglass to ogle the ladies as they retire from the pews? In dis- 
counting such a caricature it is worth while to bear in mind that 
Arthur Young had actually, about the same time, heard of this 
advertisement in an English newspaper: ‘Wanted, a curacy in a 
good sporting county, where the duty is light and the company 
convivial.”* Froude’s highly reputable squire, whose great house 
was kept, by mildly religious influence, an example to the peasants 
around, reminds one irresistibly of a remark of Major Pendennis. 
He explained that a country gentleman need not go to church when 
in town, but that when sur ses terres he owes this to his tenants. “If 
I could turn a tune,” said the Major, ‘“‘I even think I would sing. 
The Duke of St. David’s, whom I have the honour of knowing, 
always sings in the country, and let me tell you it has a doosid fine 
effect from the family pew.” 

But the most damning evidence of all is in those cold statistics 
collected in the famous Black Book, published in 1820 by the party 
of Church Reform. It reveals to us at a glance the spirit which 
governed preferment at the time, and is in consequence a key to the 
direction of clerical effort. Of the twenty-seven bishoprics, eleven 
were held in that year by members of noble families. Fourteen 
had been bestowed on men who had been connected in some way— 
as a rule through the tenure of tutorships—with royal or noble 
houses. Of the remaining two, one was held by a sturdy pam- 

* The Warden, chap. xiii. 

2 Shirley. 4 Travels in France, p. 327. 

3 The Task, Book II (published 1785). 5 Pendennis, chap. ix. 
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phleteer for Pitt’s administration, the other by the favorite of a 
great city company. The conclusion is obvious. Such was the 
pathway to success, and no one thinks that the ecclesiastical 
ambition of the day was of the sort that would disdain it. Even 
the old régime of the controversial eighteenth century, when a see 
was the reward for the adroit dissection of a deist, shines by com- 
parison with such a period of nepotism and sycophancy. The 
bishop whose title to his place was the learned editing of a Greek 
play seems to us to have been curiously selected. But such a 
recommendation for rulership in the church was relatively respect- 
able. And this was what Froude called healthiness! We may 
well believe that in such surroundings any trouble that arose had 
little to do with “metaphysics of doctrine.” ‘The appropriate 
motto was neither Dominus illuminatio mea, nor Nec tamen con- 
sumebatur. It was rather Surtout point de zéle. One recalls the 
famous consecration charge, “‘Preach the gospel, and keep down 
enthusiasm.” 

It is probable that by making dexterous use of all the worldly 
auxiliaries which such a situation offered the Establishment might 
have reinforced itself. The fox-hunting parson had a pretty secure 
seat in county society. The bogey of French secularism might, as 
Froude suggests, have been turned to advantage, although the idea 
savors just a little of the quest by Messrs. Taper and Tadpole for 
an “election cry.” Great play could still have been made for 
spiritual interests out of the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
Dissenters, indeed, were getting up their heads. But the Evan- 
gelicals among the clergy were in some degree a counterattraction. 
The Catholic Revival was in full swing on the Continent. The 
persecuted remnant of English “Papists” were being encouraged 
by news of notable conversions. Lammenais and Lacordaire were 
becoming known to English Catholic families as men doing a great 
and successful work for ancient truth, even as Calvin and Luther 
had once become known to the first English Protestants. But 
both Romanism and Dissent had still mountains of difficulty 
before them. The beau monde was amused when Sydney Smith 
wrote in the Edinburgh on the best schemes of ecclesiastical sani- 
tation to check the growth of Methodism. The timorous were 
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reassured when he ridiculed the apprehensions of the ‘‘No Popery”’ 
men, as if what they feared was as impossible as the return of witch- 
craft. Bishop Lavington made merry comparisons between the 
two brands of enthusiasm, the Nonconformist and the Romanist. 
De Quincey made a butt of those who preached about “short- 
comings” and “backsliding”—“‘words horribly tabernacular, and 
such as no gentleman could allow himself to touch without 
gloves.” These writers knew their audience and were in sympathy 
with it. Most of England was ready to laugh. On the ground 
of mere tactics Froude was perfectly justified in maintaining 
that the church had vast reserves on her side in a nation like 
his own. She held excellent cards if she would only play them 
discreetly. 

But the men who formed the Tractarian group, the little circle 
that met in the Hadleigh Rectory to launch an epoch-making move- 
ment, were not concerned to play such a game at all, or to exploit 
that sort of reserves which a critic like Froude could point out. 
Nor was it to exercise a mildly beneficial influence upon English 
life that they conceived themselves set apart. Neither as a sinecure 
for the pursuit of polite learning and the emendation of Greek text 
nor as a vantage ground of social prestige from which they might 
keep the “lower and middling classes’”’ law-abiding and decorous, 
had they taken upon themselves the cure of souls. Far otherwise 
did they read their ordination vow, far otherwise did they envisage 
their vocation. They had been told that they held a divine war- 
rant, and they believed it. Supernatural authority was theirs. 
The Articles did not say that the church is a refined co-worker with 
civilization. They said that she is the unique channel of God’s 
grace, that she holds the keys of the world to come, that she has 
the power to bind and to loose. This paper is not in the least con- 
cerned with the question whether Newman’s idea of the church was 
pitched too high, whether it was superstitious, whether the notion 
of a mediating priesthood is not obsolete. On this issue the writer 
would not hesitate a single moment to take the Liberal side. But 
by the same Articles and the same Creeds both Tractarian and 
anti-Tractarian were professedly bound. The question between 
them was whether these formulae were to be taken in earnest. 
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The notable thing about Newman was that he was resolved to mean 
what he said. 

The standards of the Establishment had been constructed at a 
time when the church was but a name for the whole people reli- 
giously considered, even as the state was its name politically con- 
sidered. National Christianity was as much a part of the social 
fabric as was monarchy, or were parliamentary institutions. To 
use a present-day illustration, just as the German army is defined as 
the German Volk in Waffen, so the English church was the English 
people considered as worshipers. For very long a secession from 
the church was treated as an offense against citizenship. The 
very lines of territorial division were by sees and parishes, thus 
acknowledging that the whole country was mapped out on the 
basis of ecclesiastical rule. The bishops and clergy were thought 
of as God’s appointed ministers to be heard and reverenced in all 
things spiritual. They were not a branch of the civil service. 
They were priests. 

At first silently, and then more openly, this principle was being 
repudiated. The repeal of the Test acts was an admission that 
English citizenship did not involve English churchmanship. Muni- 
cipal boundaries were obliterating the old parochial landmarks. 
Catholic emancipation had given political power not merely to men 
who were separate from the church, but to those who were avowedly 
hoping for her overthrow. Lord Grey had suppressed ten Irish 
sees, and had bidden the English bishops set their house in order. 
And all this was being done while the nation, so far as its verbal 
profession went, remained as it had been when the Articles and 
Prayer Book were compiled. 

The change might be right or it might be wrong. We can under- 
stand what Keble meant when he called it “National Apostasy.” 
But on any view it was a change which, if made at all, should not 
be blundered into, should not be tacitly carried out, while the old 
formulae were left untouched; should not be found afterward to 
have taken place without a clear-eyed consciousness that it was a 
new Reformation. Perhaps éactically such a silent movement had 
much to recommend it—from the standpoint, that is, of public 
peace and mutual good-will. But Newman and Hurrell Froude 
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were not thinking of tactics. They were thinking of truth and of 
responsibility before God. 

Hence the ringing appeals to pause and reflect. The Tracta- 
rians saw more truly and declared more sincerely than anyone else 
just what was going forward. If the church was an oracle estab- 
lished in England by the Most High, was she behaving as such? 
How dare she compromise that which was not hers to tamper with ? 
How could she acquiesce while Methodists and Romanists were 
given a share in controlling her future? Was she to look on without 
a protest while her holy things were made a wrangling-ground for 
the party politician and national religion was readjusted at the 
behest of lay commissioners, men of all creeds and of no creed? 
The first of the Tracts was a summons to rally in defense of the Ark 
of God. The dilemma was put again and again—a dilemma that 
was evaded, misunderstood, postponed, by those who preferred to 
“muddle through’: Either the church has a divine authentication, 
or she has no raison d’éire of any sort. If the witness of her Articles 
is true, she is shamefully unfaithful to them. If it is not true, she is 
a living lie. Let her go back or go forward. The awful mysteries 
which Froude thought it wise to treat with “sensible indifference” 
lay at the very root of what she declared to the world. Honest 
men might perhaps view these differently. But what sort of man 
was he who could treat them as unimportant ? 

It was in this spirit that Newman preached his sensational 
sermon in support of “bigotry,” expressing the hope that the Church 
of England might become more bigoted a hundred fold than she had 
ever been. This too was the idea that he had in mind when he 
spoke of the need for “something deeper and truer than had satis- 
fied the previous century.” For that century had been beyond all 
others a period of genteel compromise. The phrase he used was 
one in which Froude, characteristically, could see nothing more than 
self-conceit. Newman, I think, would not have been abashed by 
his critic’s scornful reminder that the previous century had seen 
both Swift and Sterne. He would have replied that the Church 
of God has need of divines very different from either. When Mark 
Pattison said that the sermons of that epoch were not exactly like 
those of Baxter—messages about the other world delivered in the 
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tone of a man who had been there and had come back to report— 
but rather like the solid wisdom enjoined by a man of this world 
upon others like himself, we recognize at once to which spiritual 
kinship Froude belonged, and to which Newman. 

There is a great passage in the A pologia which brings home to 
us the precise point. It is worth quoting in full: 

Whether the ideas of the coming age upon religion are true or false, at 
least they will be real. In the present day mistiness is the mother of wisdom. 
A man who can set down a half-a-dozen general propositions, which escape 
from destroying one another only by being diluted into truisms, who can hold 
the balance between opposites so skilfully as to do without fulcrum or beam, 
who never enunciates a truth without guarding himself against being supposed 
to exclude the contradictory—who holds that Scripture is the only authority, 
yet that the church is to be deferred to, that faith only justifies, yet that it does 
not justify without works, that grace does not depend on the sacraments yet 
is not given without them, that bishops are a divine ordinance yet those who 
have them not are in the same religious condition as those who have—this is 
your safe man, and the hope of the church; this is what the church is said to 
want, not party men, but sensible, temperate, sober, well-judging persons, to 
guide it through the channel of no-meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of aye and no. 


Here is the reverse side of the latitudinarian picture. The Trac- 
tarians were not “safe” nor “‘the hope of the church” in any 
diplomatic sense. Alas, safe men, and hopes of the church, are a 
class that is always with us. The other class not always. 


Ill 


If charges of equivocation were to be brought against the Trac- 
tarians it was clear that Froude at least could not be the accuser. 
Most of what has been alleged about ecclesiastical finesse, about 
arriéres pensées, about living on tactics, about the resolve to let 
the end justify the means, may be illustrated from the program 
which he would have commended to the church in 1833. But his 
plan may be looked upon from another side as well as that of its 
intellectual insincerity. Upon what spiritual timorousness, upon 
what shallow postulates about human nature, upon how short- 
sighted an estimate of events did Froude ground his view of what 
those strange times required! 
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His own religious convictions are, perhaps, hard to define, but 
it is simple to reconstruct imaginatively his religious attitude. For 
he belongs to one of our most familiar types. He was such as 
Carlyle had in mind when he used that piercing phrase, ‘An age 
destitute of faith, yet terrified of scepticism.”” We know the man 
in whom the old sustaining creed has been dissolved, but who has 
not the courage to say even to himself just where he stands, far 
less to attempt to consolidate a new spiritual foundation. The 
religion of his fathers has gone from him as a certainty, even as what 
Matthew Arnold would have called a “low degree of probability,” 
but it lingers as a superstition or a charm. Wistful glances are 
thrown backward, and the tenacity of old ritual operates as a sort 
of quasi-belief. He is in his pew at church, and he has his children 
baptized, and he turns the subject when some impiety is ventured 
by a friend in conversation, all for reasons which he would hate to 
have to produce, but which act upon him steadily. Whether 
Froude held in any real sense a single distinctive principle of the 
Christian view of the world—of man’s origin and his destiny—may 
be doubted. But he was very sure as a historian—and he kept 
repeating to himself with pathetic emphasis—how much the Faith 
had meant to morals and to progress. He trembled at the thought 
of the human collapse which might ensue if the sober truth were 
spoken about it to mankind. At times he appeared to be arguing 
with himself that such wonderful results must have sprung from a 
deep reality, and to be building up a historical apologetic against 
his own negations. He would launch fierce diatribes against the 
secularism of natural science, and call for a recognition of the 
Unseen in a way which made men think that he must be a Christian 
still. He would talk so fervidly about what the world owed to 
Calvinism that naive Scottish Presbyterians have been known to 
quote him as a Calvinist! He would exploit the laws of scientific 
necessity in such devout language that one might have mistaken 
him for a preacher of election. And yet in another mood he would 
write about the disappearance of Great Pan from the cult of the 
villagers, how the nature gods had been superseded by the God of 
the saints, how the Conqueror in turn had become decrepit, how the 
new faith like the old stayed longest among the country folk, how 
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the ruined rural abbey is but a symbol that “the new faith is dying 
as the old faith died, in the scenes where that faith first died, and 
lingering where it lingered.” He would wonder whether the 
Christian creed is already dead in the thoughts of mankind, whether 
one must cease to believe in the eternity of any creed at all, learning 
that ‘whatever grows in time is a child of time, and is born and 
lives ‘and dies at its appointed day like ourselves.’ 

Amid all his changes, however, he remained faithful to what one 
may call a rule of religious utility, and he has no more characteristic 
utterance than this: “As you do not ask of a tree, is it true, but is it 
alive, so with an established church or system of belief you look to 
the work which it is doing So long as religion is a principle 
of conduct, the common sense of mankind refuses to allow it to be 
meddled with.” 

Far be it from us to mock at such vacillation. Especially in 
these baffling days most of us vacillate more or less in the same way. 
But there are some who do not, and it is not for him who has lost 
his spiritual nerve to reproach him who goes straight forward, 
knowing no loyalty save loyalty to truth. For however human 
it may be to keep casting up the consequences of our conviction 
and altering it when those consequences seem dangerous, we know 
well that it is not thus that the world is led forward. At bottom 
Froude thoroughly disbelieved in the salutariness of making known 
what is true. That such knowledge would set men free, or that 
to obstruct it was to retard their freedom, he never really held. 
That everyone should speak fearlessly the thing that he believed 
was no intellectual or moral ideal for him. It was “‘healthiness,” 
he says, in pre-Tractarian England, to punish by social excommuni- 
cation all doubts regarding what is essential in the Christian faith. 
The natural-science secularism he felt sure was unsound, but he 
would not have bid it come out in the open to have its inadequacy 
exposed in fair spiritual conflict. It ought rather, we learn, to have 
been cunningly circumvented, and the men should be blamed who 
allowed it a chance to lift up its voice? Why had its advocates 


* Nemesis of Faith, p. 40. 


2 And yet compare for his other word the “‘Plea for a freer discussion of the theo- 
logical difficulties”! Short Studies, Vol. I. 
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been given provocation, given an excuse to make themselves 
aggressive? Why were not measures taken at least to retard 
the day when the issue would have to be joined? This is not the 
heroic note of the church militant; rather we might call it the 
diplomatic note of the church insidious. If Froude had detected 
such an attitude, let us say in Cardinal Wiseman, would anyone 
have been more trenchant than our historian in characterizing it ? 
Would anyone have coined more biting epigrams about the reptilian 
self-adjustments of a creed that feared the light ? 

Again, how quaint was the notion that the anti-religious develop- 
ments of natural science were due to High Church claims of author- 
ity and might have been delayed, if not prevented, by keeping the 
latitudinarian or the Evangelical tradition! If nothing that had 
any vital force in it had been put forward by the preachers of the 
church, quite possibly their antagonists might not have been 
stirred to activity. Huxley and Tyndall would have been less 
easily irritated into debate by divines like Thirlwall on the one 
hand and Newton or Thomas Scott on the other, than by Newman 
and Pusey. In a measure this might have delayed the time when 
religious issues were to be tried in the court of the man in the street. 
Hyde Park secularists might not so soon have appeared to puzzle 
the wits and not improve the character of the London artisan. But 
if the mid-Victorian skeptic would have left Thirlwall in peace, this 
would have been because he saw little difference between their 
respective standpoints, except that the Bishop of St. David’s was 
considerably the less honest of the two, and if Newton or Scott 
had given no provocation it would have been because his intellectual 
grasp did not make it worth while for an unbeliever to come to issue 
with him. No one supposes that Evangelicalism was any more 
consonant to the “modern spirit”’ than Anglo-Catholicism, or that 
justification by faith would have seemed to W. K. Clifford a whit 
less absurd than the immaculate conception. The seeds of revolt 
against all positive supernatural belief were already in rapid growth 
long before the issue of the first Tract. It was part of the essential 
temper of the age that inquiry on this and all other subjects should 
become more and more widely diffused. And it seems at least 
highly doubtful if respect would have been conciliated or opposition 
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deferred by showing to the world that the church was ashamed of 
her creed, or that she was afraid to have it impartially investigated, 
or that she was content to dilute it into rules of worldly prudence, 
or that she had no sense of the depth of those implications that her 
own formulae contained. The eighteenth century had tried this 
sort of thing, with the results that we know, until Methodism had 
brought again the touch of reality. It was time to try again, on a 
larger scale, how mankind would respond to the voice of conviction. 

But quite apart from the expediency of thus challenging the 
outside critic, how singular was that mental habit which Froude 
thought it possible for churchmen themselves to maintain! In a 
word, he saw no reason why theology should be pursued at all. 
He thought men might go on almost indefinitely, satisfied that 
what they called their creed was having a good moral influence, 
and resolved, lest that influence should become weaker, to leave 
the whole doctrinal content unexplored and unexamined. This 
in the nineteenth century! Mark his words: “Discussion about 
it is out of place, for only bad men wish to question the rule of life 
which religion commands; and a creed or ritual is not a series of 
propositions or a set of outward observances of which the truth or 
fitness may be properly argued Idle persons may properly 
be prohibited from raising unprofitable questions about it.” In 
what way, one may ask, shall they be prohibited? Is not the 
asking of such questions a necessity of man’s intellectual nature ? 
Did not Froude ask them himself when he wrote The Nemesis of 
Faith (a suggestive title, by the way)—a book which amid all its 
literary charm shows how crudely those problems which every boy 
of fifteen has heard discussed in a Scottish manse were desolating 
the soul of this university teacher upon whom, apparently, they 
were breaking for the first time? Perhaps he shows some con- 
sciousness of the defects of his own upbringing when he says that 
he might have escaped some trials and some misfortunes if theology 
had not been quite so much taboo in his boyhood, and if his “spirit- 
ual imagination had been allowed food which would have agreed 
with it.” 

It is an old delusion this, about the salutary effect of shutting 
out inquiry. It may be in the night time that the owl of Minerva 
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flies, but the night must come, and the only alternative is to arrange 
for it beforehand or to let it come on by chance. He who would 
forbid investigation belongs to one or other of two types, the intol- 
erant dogmatist, against whom no one has railed more vehemently 
than Froude, or the unbeliever, who looks upon religion as but a 
social instrument, to have its scope marked out by the state, and 
who anticipates that its utility would be destroyed by the inevitable 
exposure. The average English churchman is neither of these. 
He thinks that the more his faith is scrutinized the stronger it will 
show itself. And, whether it stand or fall, to reflect upon it in some 
degree ought to be a task which he could not refuse if he would. 
Notoriously the Scotsman has never been able to refuse it. The 
long record of his doctrinal wars is likely to move his southern 
neighbors to mirth, but it is the mirth of the shallow at the expense 
of the more profound. Old Scottish divinity is often an arid ground 
indeed. It produced a strife of tongues whose very language has 
now become uncouth, but the Scotsman who is not proud of it does 
not know his country’s spiritual glory. Those who in relatively 
vacuous days give thanks for the calmer time when free will has 
ceased from troubling and predestination is at rest are unaware 
both of the character of that which has passed away and of the 
character of that which has taken its place. If men do not now 
emphasize differences of dogma, this need not be because they have 
reached the larger vision. If they dislike a sermon on the decrees it 
is at least as probable that they have not seen the difficulty as that 
they have seen beyond it. And if what Froude really means is that 
a man knowing, or strongly suspecting, the hollowness of the whole 
theoretic basis on which he stands should go on preaching for the 
sake of an anticipated “moral” effect, what can we say of one who 
thus looks for anything moral to emerge from such systematized 
deceitfulness? Is it for him to cast stones at Loyola? Might not 
such a “‘healthy” divine say in those terrible words of the vicar in 
Yeast: ‘“‘Here I stand, sure of nothing whatsoever in heaven or 
earth, except my own untruth” ? 

A final question seems suggestive. In all their intimate dis- 
cussions on theology did our historian ever propound his remarkable 
view of Tractarianism to Thomas Carlyle? The sage of Chelsea 
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had no love for “‘ Puseyites,” but his attitude toward them was not 
Froude’s. It was rather a scorn which declined to inquire or to 
understand what such unintelligent persons meant. Carlyle never 
got it out of his mind that the Anglo-Catholics were concerned in 
the main about vestments and church millinery—‘“ black and white 
surplice controversies”—and he inferred, not without reason from 
such a premise, that they were intellectually contemptible. New- 
man, he said, had not the brains of a rabbit, Keble was a little ape, 
and so on. Miss Julia Wedgwood’s remark is probably the best 
here, that these judgments cast no light on the subject, and little 
even on Carlyle, except to tell us that he could sometimes express 
opinions that were valueless. But what outbursts might have been 
expected from the apostle of veracity once he had got an inkling 
of what his curious disciple had in mind! Once he had appre- 
ciated the suggestion that the church should try to live otherwise 
than by proclaiming what she took to be the whole counsel of God, 
and challenging for herself that place which she believed had been 
appointed her by the Eternal! To feign in her creeds a super- 
natural sanction, but to keep this out of sight in her dealings with 
the world, lest Brougham and Lord John Russell and the London 
University should take umbrage! To save her funds and her moral 
influence and her social prestige by a series of adroit twists and 
turnings, affirm truth or compromise it as the needs of the moment 
might indicate! Most ironical of all, to do this that she might 
keep her children within her fold lest perchance they might lapse 
to the dishonesties of Rome! A dozen Carlylean objurgations 
leap to our lips at the thought of the hardihood which should have 
stated such a case in Cheyne Row. “Plastering together the True 
and the False, and therefrom manufacturing the Plausible.” ‘The 
first of all gospels is this that a Lie cannot endure for ever.” “If 
the thing is true, I say in God’s name take thy stand upon it. 
Front thereupon the Eternities and the Immensities.” 





SOME THEISTIC IMPLICATIONS OF BERGSON’S 
PHILOSOPHY 
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The appearance in 1908 of Bergson’s Creative Evolution—the 
greatest book since The Origin of Species—was a marked event in 
the history of philosophy. Not since Schelling had a philosophic 
theme been handled with so much eloquence. The logical structure 
of the argument, continuously progressing to its goal, the wealth 
of illustration, the evidence of prolonged and profound study of 
the theme, and the startling nature of many of its leading concep- 
tions set it apart from all other philosophical works in a category 
almost of itsown. In literary charm only one contemporary rivaled 
Bergson, William James. Naturally philosophic circles were pro- 
foundly moved, and the discussion of Bergson’s work within them 
was quick and elaborate. And his doctrine of “flux,” in particular, 
received careful attention. 

One would have thought that equal attention would be given 
to it in theological circles. For although Bergson himself has not 
yet developed the theistic aspect of his philosophy, he has made 
suggestions and let fall hints that are most startling if not discon- 
certing. He seems already to have said much as to the nature of 
God; and utterances so new from a man of such eminence would 
seem to demand the attention of any theologian eager to learn, or 
anxious to defend, the truth. But up to the present day none of 
our great English theological reviews have given adequate discus- 
sion to Bergson’s doctrine of God; not the Hibbert,’ nor the Ameri- 

? Articles in this Review approaching the topic are: Overstreet’s, XIII, 155, “God 

-as the Common Will”; Corrance’s, XII, 375, “Bergson’s Philosophy and the Idea of 
God,” which is expository and does not grapple with difficulties nor attempt proofs; 
Overstreet’s, XI, 394, ““The Democratic Conception of God,” favoring the idea of “a 
God .. . . growing with the growth of the world, . . . . suffering, sinning (sic) and 
conquering with it”; Balfour’s, X, 1, “Creative Evolution and Philosophic Doubt”; 
O. Lodge’s, [X, 14, “The Christian Idea of God,” affirming that ‘true and not imagi- 
nary progress is possible.” 
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can Journal, nor the Bibliotheca Sacra’, nor such reviews, occasion- 
ally handling fundamental theological themes, as the Westminster 
and the Nineteenth Century; not even the Princeton, which, with 
its predecessors, has ordinarily been swift to detect the new, though 
scarcely capable of sympathetic treatment of anything inconsistent 
with Presbyterian orthodoxy. The Catholic World’ has, however, 
discussed it, but from the platform of an unwavering attachment 
to St. Thomas. A large number of articles and volumes of exposi- 
tion of Bergson’s philosophy in general have been written; but they 
uniformly omit the theological question—excusedly, no doubt, 
because of Bergson’s silence still scarcely broken. That the church 
should not have waked to the importance of the suggestion or, 
possibly, should have deemed it one that could be silently dismissed 
as too evidently untenable and even preposterous to require discus- 
sion is a marvel.4 That rumors should come that theologians are 
really busy with it and are “ eliminating the consequences of a static 
view of God from their theologies” is scarcely reassuring. They 
would do better to perform such work in co-operation with one 
another. 

For the objections to the static view of God are exceedingly 
weighty and altogether unrefuted by our historic theologies. Has 
it thoroughly maintained itself? Has it always helped and never 
hindered thought? Have the results in theology of the traditional 
view invariably commended themselves, or have they, on the con- 
trary, been among the chief reasons for questioning this conception 
and proposing another? We shall see, I think, that every attempt 
to carry out the idea of the unchangeability of God to its legitimate 
consequences has provoked revolt. 

t Articles of like nature here are: Kawaguchi, XIX, 551, “‘Doctrine of Evolution 
and the Conception of God”; Wright, XI, 128, ‘An Immutable Absolute, or a God 
Who Strives,” who writes, ‘‘This conception of an eternally perfect and complete 


reality, takes all meaning out of the moral struggle”—‘suffering and self-sacrifice 
enter into the life and being of God”; Youtz, XI, 428, ‘“Three Conceptions of God.” 
* Huizinga, LXVI, 78, ‘““‘The American Philosophy of Pragmatism,” does not 
mention Bergson. 
3 “Bergson’s Philosophy of Change,” XCVI, 433; and “Bergson and the Divine 
Fecundity,” XCVII, 361. 


4See L. H. Miller, Bergson and Religion, for a rather halting and undecided dis- 
cussion. 
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For example, let us take supralapsarian Calvinism. God is 
viewed by this theory as existing by himself in eternity before the 
world was created. The object of the creation is his own glory, 
that is, the expression of his own nature. Among his perfections 
are two, mutually exclusive but complementary and together 
exhausting his nature in one aspect, mercy and justice. Since he 
is unchangeable both of these attributes must be displayed. Hence 
of the beings to be created some must be made happy in heaven 
forever and so glorify his mercy, and some must be punished forever 
in hell and so glorify his justice. This is, therefore, the first decree, 
separating mankind from ail eternity into the saved and the lost. 
The second is the decree of creation; and as a means of preparing 
for both salvation and punishment sin must be introduced, and so 
the third decree is that of the fall. Thus God’s unchangeability 
is maintained; but entirely indifferent to human needs, as it is, 
and contemplating and disposing of human beings as if they were 
mere arithmetical units, it is an unchangeability of ice. 

Supralapsarianism is, however, generally repudiated, although 
illogically, by the Calvinism of our day. But what awkward and 
impossible work the same conception of unchangeability has made 
in many doctrines not peculiar to Calvinism! The incarnation, 
for example, is defined by Chalcedon as the union in one person of 
two natures, divine and human, each still subsisting perfect and 
entire.. That formula, directly inspired by the conception of the 
divine unchangeability, is absolutely meaningless. In fact most 
of its defenders take refuge in mystery and incomprehensibility in 
their attempts to defend it, for see what it involves. God is 
unchangeably all-wise, all-powerful, and everywhere present. _Man 
is ignorant, weak, and localized. But by this doctrine the same 
person is both all-wise and ignorant, almighty and weak, omni- 
present and present at some definite spot exclusively, and all at the 
same time and in the same respect. What more utter abnegation 
of reason is conceivable? To take another example, the atonement 
is still viewed by the great mass of the Christian church as the ren- 
dering by Christ of an equivalent for the punishment of sinners. 


* The precise formula is: ““The property of each nature being preserved and con- 
curring in one Person.” See Schaff, Creeds of Christendom. 
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Unchangeable justice demands the punishment of the sinner; 
wherefore he is mot punished, but his punishment is borne by 
another! And to fit this contradictory position the terms “ punish- 
ment,” “justice,” “equivalent,” “infinite,” are all juggled with 
till their meaning disappears in the process. And with the idea of 
freedom the case is, if possible, worse; for freedom involves some- 
thing new, as a possibility at least, but in the universe of an 
unchangeable God everything apparently new is really old and 
actually, by involution, in the Being from whom it proceeds by an 
evolution which changes naught. 

To some of these difficulties we shall probably have to return 
later. Let us glance now at another difficulty, more fundamental 
and comprehensive yet, a logical difficulty, seated in the very prin- 
ciple of causality as it is applied to the nature of the Supreme Being. 

The principle of physical causation involves the sufficiency of 
every cause to accomplish the effect ascribed to it. The power 
manifested in the effect must have been previously in the cause. 
All causation is therefore merely the unfolding of the cause; and 
in this sense there can be nothing new. The brightness of the 
acetylene flame arises from the richness of the gas in carbon, the 
multitudinous particles of which, as they burn, give forth this 
extraordinary light. There can be no carbon burnt which was not 
in the unburnt gas. Hence if by naming God the Cause of the 
universe we mean that he is this in a physical sense he must always 
have had in himself all that ever appears in the universe to the end . 
of time. Very well! But what, then, is the object of the universe ? 
Why should it be created? The general answer which theologians 
have made to this question is, To exhibit God’s perfections. But 
does this exhibition do anything? Or is it a vain and ineffective 
show? If it merely represents or repeats that which is eternally 
the same it lacks sufficient reason. The divine Being who seeks 
a mere display of his perfections is open to the charge of what men 
call in human affairs a poor and contemptible vanity. When the 
display is ended and all things have returned into themselves, what 
is the meaning of the whole? Or if there be a body of eternal 
created spirits to enjoy the eternal demonstration, what do they 
know of God that he did not know of himself before the eternities ? 
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But we may go deeper still. The whole application of the law 
of causality to God is out of place. He is not an effect, and that 
puts him forever out of the catena. He is not even self-caused, for 
he is not “caused” at all. If he were it must be that he were (a) 
actually or (5) logically prior to himself. If actually, then, before 
he is you have him conceiving himself and then proceeding to call 
himself into being! Or if logically, then you have him, while exist- 
ing, forming an idea of himself as not existing, perceiving a different 
and new idea of himself and executing it, in order to make himself 
logically emnetiy what he logically was from all eternity, by “inner 
necessity.” This is stark nonsense. He is not “caused” at all: 
He is. He is not even “self-existent” but simply exists, having 














himself nothing more to do with that fact than I have with my 


existence. 

Another example of the difficulties of the static view of God i is 
to be found in the sphere of apologetics. How can the existence of 
pain, and particularly of sin, in the world be reconciled with the 
omnipotence and perfect goodness of God? John Stuart Mill said 
flatly that it could not. Orthodox apologetics accounts for sin 
by referring it to free will and affirming that God, while maintain- 
ing freedom, through which man can sin, cannot in every case pre- 
vent his actually sinning.. He postpones holiness to freedom. 
But says Mill, ‘““Omnipotence could have made the objects com- 
patible. Omnipotence does not need to weigh one consideration 
against another.’* This objection has never been answered. In 
fact the really orthodox and the absolutist apologists both admit 
it, for they do not dare to admit freedom, but both resolve it into 
a “certainty” which evacuates it of all human significance. Mill 
also proceeds to deny the existence of any proof of the divine 
omniscience. It is vain to declare that Mill has here presented no 

* Compare N. W. Taylor’s discussion in Foster’s Hist. New England Theol., pp. 371 
ff., and Park’s ibid., pp. 482 ff. 

2 Three Essays on Religion (Holt), p. 180. 


3 Compare Howison’s view: ‘Freedom means first our self-direction by this 
eternal Ideal and toward it, and then our power, from this eternal choice, to bring our 
temporal life into conformity with it, step by step, more and more” (Limits. of Evolu- 
tion, p. 376, e passim). Howison has more room in his system for freedom than most 
idealists. 
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real difficulties, easily removed on the basis of the static idea of God. 
When apologetics does not implicitly admit them it takes refuge 
in “mystery”; and mystery, like suicide, “is confession.” 

And finally the static view of God directly attacks and renders— 
not merely logically but, alas, in most frequent and concrete 
actuality—spiritual religion impossible. By spiritual religion I 
mean religion as conceived by Christ (John 17:3), viz., as the 
knowledge of God and the companionship (John 14:17; Rom. 8: 
14-16) of the soul with him." How can there be companionship 
if there is no sympathy? And how sympathy if no fellowship in 
suffering (sym-path-y)? And how suffering in the ever-blessed 
and unchanging God? Even the Pauline pupil who wrote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews understood this necessity and the conse- 
quent difficulty on the basis of a static God, for he made the suffer- 
ing of the divine Jesus essential to his perfection as a Savior (Heb. 
2:14-18) and succoring friend (Heb. 4:14-16). But the suffering, 
to mean anything to us, must be the suffering of the divine nature 
through the humanity, and thus we are carried back to the unsolved 
and insoluble difficulties of the incarnation. There is no relief here 
from the embarrassments of the idea of a static God.? 


t Personally I have been struck with the lack of sympathy with this view of reli- 
gion and of interest in it among the generality of men as made evident by my experience 
as a preacher, on one occasion to Jews—a congregation of whom with their rabbi said 
they had never thought of it—but on countless occasions to the average run of our 
churches. And I found the same indifference among theological students in ten years 
of teaching systematic theology. 

2 I add the following quotation from William James, Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, pp. 446 f., to express in words which I am incapable myself of equaling the feeling 
many thinkers now have of the impossibility of the orthodox theological view of God. 
Let the theologians mark them! 

‘What is deduction of these metaphysical attributes,” he asks, “but a shuffling 
and matching of pedantic dictionary adjectives, aloof from morals, aloof from human 
needs, something that might be worked out from the mere word ‘God’ by one of those 
logical machines of wood and brass which recent ingenuity has contrived as well as by 
a man of flesh and blood? They have the trail of the serpent over them. One feels 
that in the theologian’s hands they are only a set of titles obtained by a mechanical 
manipulation of synonyms; verbality has stepped into the place of vision, profes- 
sionalism into that of life. Instead of bread we have a stone; instead of a fish, a 
serpent. Did such a conglomeration of abstract terms give really the gist of our 
knowledge of the deity, schools of theology might indeed continue to flourish, but 
religion, vital religion, would have taken its flight from this world. What keeps 
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We are thus possibly prepared—we certainly ought to be pre- 
pared—for the suggestion derived from Bergson that God is him- 
self by his very nature not a static but a progressing being, one 
himself passing through an evolution, or essentially a Becoming. 
Let us look at this idea a little more carefully. 

Bergson, first, accepts the hypothesis of evolution, now as cred- 
ible and, indeed, as imperative as gravitation, as the process by 
which the universe has become what it is, and by which it is going 
on to its illimitably great future. Atits basis there is a unified force 
producing it and impelling it along its path of progress, a force 
which manifests itself in the most significant and interesting portion 
of the universe as life. Among all the orders of living beings it is 
the race of man with which we are chiefly concerned. This force, 
because life is its chief display, Bergson calls the Vital Impulse." 

He accepts also the view of modern science that matter is itself 
not so much the product of force as force itself. It is composed of 
motions, whirling movements, vortices, which are continuous and 
constitute its being. It is not a thing which is made by these 
motions. And this force must be understood as identical with the 
Vital Impulse, not merely on the philosophical ground of the unity 
of the universe but on the ground of the tendency of experimental 
science to identify, through its increasing approach. to electricity, 
the constitutive force of matter with the force manifested in inner- 
vation and in all life. 

Viewing the universe thus, the fact which first and most con- 
stantly attracts the attention is the constant change through which 
everything is passing. All things are in a flux. But this is not a 
change without method or meaning, as it might be if flux were a full 


religion going is something else than abstract definitions and systems of concatenated 
adjectives, and something different from faculties of theology and their professors. 
All these things are after-effects, secondary accretions upon those phenomena of vital 
conversation with the unseen divine, of which I have shown you so many instances, 
renewing themselves in secula seculorwm in the lives of humble private men. So much 
for the metaphysical attributes of God! From the point of view of practical religion, 
the metaphysical monster which they offer to our worship is an absolutely worthless 
invention of the scholarly mind.” 


t T use and shall constantly refer to Mitchell’s translation of the Evolution Créatrice; 
see p. 87. 
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expression of historical facts. It would be that if it manifested 
now improvement and now deteriofation on the whole, as it 
undoubtedly does at isolated points. But as a whole the change 
is evidently a progress. If the Vital Impulse be called a thrust it is 
a thrust upward. First mollusks, and then vertebrates, and then 
mammals, and then man. But matter seems always to carry in it 
the seeds of decay and dissolution. Living matter is’ matter per- 
meated by the vital force, which for the time seems triumphant. 
The bud unfolds into the leaf, which grows in size and beauty and 
functioning power; but it no sooner becomes perfect as a leaf than 
it begins to harden, to dry, to cease functioning, to become dis- 
colored, to fall, to decay, to cease to live or to be as a leaf. If it be 
essentially force, and if this force be motion and have direction, 
then it is a falling force, and it is the Vital Impulse reversed. 

For a time the upward thrust of the Vital Impulse overcomes, 
as in the leaf, this reverse motion. It carries matter along with it 
in the powerful current of its progress. The leaf unfolds and grows. 
This is living matter; and it may be said to be the aim of the Vital 
Impulse to insert into the world of matter, into its spent and falling 
force, as much life, as much of the on-moving and upward-tending 
as possible. But its aim is evidently more than this. The upward 
current at first develops a life which is free and active, though only 
so in a small degree. This tends, however, to content itself with 
its small attainments, to become sessile, to take its nourishment 
from the earth, and to become torpid. It produces the vegetable 
world. Thus the Vital Impulse finds itself in danger of being 
thwarted because checked in its upward thrust. Hence it empha- 
sizes dependence for food on pre-existing forms, and thus on search 
for food; it favors, it produces, the animal world. But here again 
life seems to be in danger of contenting itself with its attainments, 
with its skill in building its homes and finding its food, and it pauses 
and sinks into the torpor of instinct, indescribably skilled in using 
its organized instruments, its antennae, its proboscis, its claws, but 
bound to the endless repetition of almost unconscious processes. 
This again is pause; the reversed motion of matter has again neu- 
tralized the larger meaning of the upward thrust of the Vital 
Impulse. The life of instinct, perfect as it is in its limited activities, 
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“efficient”? beyond the capacity of any Prussian organization, lacks 
the quality at which the Vital Impulse is aiming. 

For, apparently thwarted here, it tries again. Diverging from 
the path of instinct is that of intelligence, and upon this the Vital 

- Impulse now lays itsemphasis. And with intelligence it emphasizes 
self-activity, constantly antagonizes torpor (into which both the 
vegetable and the animal world fell), and steadily perfects the organ- 
ization of indeterminism—a “‘sensori-motor nervous system imposed 
on digestive, respiratory, circulatory systems’’*—all of which are 
for it, to enable it to function, to exercise free choice. Thus emerges 
a moral world unto which as a goal the whole movement was tend- 
ing, which is its explanation and its justification. 

And in this moral world, how often thwarted has the Vital 
Impulse been, as today in the cataclysm of this vast and barbaric 
war! Whatis war but the temporary triumph of materialism, of the 
reverse current thwarting the upward thrust of human develop- 
ment? The aim of a moral world has been but imperfectly attained 
and the Vital Impulse will begin again, by emphasis at some new 
point, to penetrate matter, confer upon it the upward movement, 
and give new wisdom to man to guide his choices, and so to make 
not merely democracy but freedom safe! 

From this brief review, if I have succeeded in spite of brevity 
in making it clear, it will be seen what the Vital Impulse is to 
Bergson—an upward moving force, imperfect in power, uncertain 
as to methods, struggling toward a great end, itself enlarging as 
it goes. 

So far we are upon secure ground in our interpretation of Berg- 
son’s thought, for we have his own elaborate development of it 
before us. As to the relation of the Vital Impulse to God we have 
no such treatment from Bergson’s own hand. But there can be 
little doubt, I think, that when he does speak he will identify 
the Vital Impulse directly with God. Certainly we cannot view 
God as trifling with this universe if he has thought fit to intrust 
creation to a subordinate and limited agency! He must be putting 
forth power sufficient to make things well if he can. The life of 
the world seems to be full, vibrant, intense, strenuous. And thus 

* Creative Evolution, p. 120, et passim. 
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the imperfection of the Vital Impulse must be God’s own imperfec- 
tion, if he is morally in earnest with this world, that is, if he 
is God. . 

Or, to put it otherwise, if we may thereby arrive at greater clear- 
ness—if the world is made imperfect in any respect, that imperfec- 
tion compels us to believe in the corresponding imperfection of the 
Ultimate, if that Ultimate is different from the immediate Creator. 
He owes it to himself to give to his limited Creator enough power 
to accomplish the task set him if he himself possesses an infinitude 
of power. Otherwise he allows himself to be reasonably conceived 
of as lacking in some perfection, power, wisdom, or the like. We 
may here best allow our opponents to argue for us, assured that 
they will not attempt to refute us when to refute us they must dis- 
card their own methods of proof. They are perpetually saying that 
an infinite God must stamp his perfection on all his work. In fact 
what seem to be imperfections in it at any point are stoutly declared 
by orthodox apologists to be really perfections. Pain, for example, 
is a discipline, and as developing perfect character is itself perfect, 
and a benevolent feature of the creation. The actual question be- 
tween us is therefore only this, whether the apparent imperfections— 
the existence of the vermiform appendix in man, of sin in the world, 
of death—are really so or are really perfections. Some men are still 
claiming that the appendix is a perfection, has a useful purpose, and 
cannot be dispensed with except at a loss, and in this fashion are 
criticizing its removal by surgery. Very well! The imperfection 
of the world and of the World-Builder, if it is an imperfection, must 
therefore, after all, be the imperfection of God, in the opinion of 
those who believe in a static God. We may well accept their con- 
clusion and are well convinced that Bergson will do so, for to us and 
to him there appear to be real imperfections, false solutions of 
creative problems, blind alleys into which evolution has run and 
where it has found itself unable to proceed, hesitations and new 
attempts—all of which, if actually what they seem, necessitate a 
developing World-Builder, and this necessitates a developing God 
since it is impossible upon the basis of a static God. 

We shall therefore at once make this identification and say that 
as the Vital Impulse is to Bergson essentially a Becoming, so is 
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God.? But now there will be urged against this conception a variety 
of reasons from a number of differing philosophical and theological 
points of view. 

1. With the a priori philosophy of the Absolute we need not 
much occupy ourselves. Their objection is, once for all, that our 
method is wrong from the very start. It is the age-long antagonism 
between the two schools of thought which have divided thinkers 
that meets us here. Hegel represents this school in its most extreme 
and even today its most representative form, and the Hegelian 
method, beginning with a mere abstraction, Pure Being—which, 
with a sublimely unconscious irony, he made equal to Nothing— 
and proceeding by purely logical and abstract processes to evolve 
the universe and everything in it, seems to the a posteriori school 
absolutely absurd. The distortion of history necessary to fit facts 
into the cadres of this scheme ought long since to have condemned 
it to eternal oblivion. There we shall in the main let the matter lie. 

It may, however, do something toward that gradual accumula- 
tion of minor refutations under the load of which absolutism will 


* L. H. Miller (0. cit., p. 109) gives us two quotations from Bergson himself which 
tend to confirm the view of the logical bearings and the ultimately necessary form of his 


teaching on this point. The first is from a letter of Bergson’s as follows: 

‘The considerations set forth in my ‘Essay on the Immediate Facts of Conscious- 
ness’ (Time and Free Will) are intended to bring to light the fact of liberty; those in 
Matter and Memory touch upon the reality of the spirit; those in Creative Evolution 
present creation as a fact. From all this we derive a clear idea of a free and creating 
God, producing matter and life at once, whose creative effort is continued, in a vital 
direction, by the evolution of species and the construction of human personalities.” 
Note particularly here that God ‘‘creates,”’ and creation to Bergson is an evolution; 
and that he “produces matter and life at once.” 

The second is from an interview with Louis Levine: 

“This source of life (God) is undoubtedly spiritual. Is it personal? Probably. 
There are not sufficient data to answer this question, but Professor Bergson is inclined 
to think that it is personal. It seems to him that personality is in the very intention 
of the evolution of life, and that the human personality is just one mode in which this 
intention is realized. It is therefore very probable that the spiritual source of life 
whence our personality springs should be personal, in itself . . . . personal in the 
larger sense of the term—a spiritual unity expressing itself in the creative process of 
evolution.” 

But H. M. Kallen in his William James and Henri Bergson (1914) has a somewhat 
different view of Bergson’s idea of God. He says: 

The éan vital “revealed in the manifest movement of existence here and now 

... is limited and inhibited by its opposite, matter. For ‘life is a movement, 
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finally collapse to dwell for a moment on the application, in the 
spirit of this school, of the term “infinite” to God. What does 
this word mean? Simply immeasurably great; and that is only 
one form of the finite, because, however great, “immeasurably” 
means that we cannot measure him. A perfect equivalent 
to infinite is found in the word “indefinite.” In a word the 
only infinite of which we know anything is the mathematical 
infinite. 

At this point of course absolutism enters its fierce protest. “By 
nomeans! The indefinite is gained by the summation of particulars, 
each one of which may be a matter of experience; and it is a merely 
negative term, indicating that we have never yet reached the limit 
of being. It is like a circle of “infinite” radius, that is, a radius 
which we have not measured; but if it is a radius at all it must in 
any given case have a definite length. The philosophical term 
“infinite” is, on the contrary, positive; it means not “without 
limit” but “perfect, possessing the totality of being.” “Infinite,” 
when applied to the Absolute, means “possessing all perfections,” 
not only all conceivable perfections, but all existing perfections, 
whether conceivable by us or not. 


materiality is the inverse movement, and each of these two movements is simple, the 
matter which forms the world being an undivided flux, and undivided also the life that 
runs through it, cutting out in it living beings all along its track.’ The ‘God, creator 
and free’ must be something ‘ vaster and higher,’ the eternal spring of both matter and 
life. The whole universe reveals the force which mounts and the force which falls, 
and the movement is from a center, ‘a center from which worlds shoot out like rockets 
in a fireworks display.’ This center is God. God is not a thing, but a ‘continuity of 
shooting out.’ ‘He has nothing of the ready-made; he is unceasing life, action, 
freedom. Unbounded by any environment, it is the utterly indeterminate spontaneity 
becoming self-contained and self-limited, hence in the traditional sense of the word 
infinite. It is only ‘the force which is evolving throughout the organized world,’ that 
is, a limited force that is always seeking to transcend itself, that is, always inadequate 
to its own aspirations. The center from which this force springs has not these limita- 
tions. It is the making, indifferently, of both matter and élan, and its bearing upon 
human destiny therefore cannot with any honesty be said to be propitious. It is both 
the enemy and the friend, whereas the é/an alone is utterly good, utterly a saving 
‘more’” (pp. 197 f.). 

He says again: “If the élan vital is God, then the eternal center of creation from 
which springs matter (peer of the élam) is a super-god”’ (p. 206). 

This interpretation seems to me as entirely against the general drift of the Creative 
Evolution as it is against the quotations made by Miller. 
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One can never be sure of stating antagonists’ positions in a way 
to satisfy them, and I may not have done it here. Some Hegelians 
would undoubtedly object to the last clause of this statement, for 
they would maintain that, since thought and being are identical, 
all “existing perfections” are conceivable. Waiving this objection 
our contention as to the definition of “infinite” as a positive term 
is that the defining epithet is meaningless. We know what “great”’ 
is, and “greater,” and “very great,” and we ascribe a real meaning 
to the term “indefinitely great,” thus reaching up toward the 
unknown through the known. But to begin at the other end is 
impossible for us. Perfection means simply as good as it can be, 
and is reached by increments of good. What is “positive” goodness 
more than this? If God is good toward me today, and again 
tomorrow, and asa fact always; and if he is good not only to me but 
to my next neighbor, and my more remote neighbors one by-one, 
and to them all and always, what is this but perfect goodness, the 
goodness that never fails? What is positive goodness more? 
And this goodness is reached by the summation of details. It has 
its beginning in character, which is fixed holy choice, no doubt, 
and this may be called positive; but it is no more positive than 
my holy choice, and were my choice “fixed,” that is, unbroken, the 
summation of uninterrupted details of goodness would make me 
“perfectly”? good. 

With so much of discussion we leave the absolutists. Instead of 
securing by their method a “rational” interpretation of the universe 
they are outside the pale of reason, for they assume their premises. 
They are not reasoners but sentimentalists; their philosophy is not 
wisdom (sophia) but a dream. They ought not to be permitted any 
longer to lay down the doctrine of God for the belief of men. 

2. Plainer people will, however, meet Bergson’s position with 
an objection from causation. How can God possibly be conceived 
of as ever progressing, enlarging, adding new degrees of strength 
and new attributes? To what cause shall this increase be ascribed ? 
It can have no.cause, for God is the ultimate Being upon whom all 
othets are dependent, and they, who are the only possible sources 
of his increase, can increase only through him. The increase of the 
Ultimate is impossible because it must be an uncaused increase. 
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But we are here still in the realm of physical causation, with 
which, as already pointed out, the divine causation has little in 
common. As in so many other departments of thought, we get 
suggestions as to God from the examination of ourselves.. And a 
view of our own causation, such as is drawn out by Bergson, shows 
that causation is not mere repetition, but is creative, that is, there 
is more in the effect than there was in the cause. The artist paints 
a picture: As Bergson points out you may in one sense explain 
it all by physical causation. It is produced in your mind by an 
image formed in the eye, and this is caused by rays of light pro- 
ceeding from the canvas, determined in their nature and distribu- 
tion by the location and chemical qualities of the paints. But 
those physical laws of themselves would no more produce a picture 
than a handful of Greek type thrown at random on a table would 
produce a page of Homer. There was needed the artist’s soul ere the 
picture could be produced. And further there is more in the picture 
than there was in the antecedent purpose of the artist. He grew as 
he painted. He is a greater man and a greater artist because of his 
picture. Hence a man cannot be static if he is truly active because 
he becomes creative thereby; and God, if he creates, also cannot 
be static but grows. 

Why should not power grow by exercise? The arm develops 
as it is exercised; why not any power, and especially God’s? The 
answer to this question will seem easy to some, for they will say 
that we know how the strength of the arm increases by exercise, 
for as cells waste they are replaced by other and more cells. Food 
brings these cells, and thus everything is accounted for on the law 
of causation. But if one speaks of the increase of God’s power by 
exercise, whence does the addition come? In man it is from the 
vegetable world and its stored-up energies; but in God, whence? 
for there is no vegetable or other world apart from himself from 
which he can draw. Wherefore he cannot increase. 

But is the growth of spiritual power thus causally conditioned ? 
Is the increase of strength in the arm the result of addition of cells ? 
or is the increase of strength the cause of the addition? Certain 
it is that strength is not entirely material and does not depend 
on cells wholly. A man’s right arm has today and under the 
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humdrum conditions of ordinary life a certain amount of capacity 
to lift heavy bodies; but tomorrow, with his muscles and their con- 
stituting cells all unchanged, some sudden necessity, some fright 
or frenzy, multiplies his powers, and he does “the impossible.” 
The increase of power is not physically conditioned. Bergson 
makes a very interesting suggestion’ bearing upon this point in 
connection with a discussion of the eye. Why, he asks, have two 
eyes so minutely similar appeared at so remote points of the evolu- 
tionary process and developed out of so dissimilar antecedents as 
those of the pecten and of man? He answers, in fine, that the 
Vital Impulse, willing a certain degree of sight, the same in both 
cases, has by one thrust carried to.a certain point produced the same 
organ in both cases, the cells all falling into place in accordance 
with the one single and simple volition. So strength is a volition 
and exercise the expression of the same, and the cells fall in with, 
accord with, follow, execute, the volition. Unless all our knowledge 
of the building of the body fails this is the true procedure.” 

But if our human strength thus increases, why should it not be 
so with God’s? As he acts why should not he think? And as he 
progresses in action from the building of a snail to the building of a 
man why should not his thoughts progress? That is, why should 
he not think of things he had not thought of? And why should 
not his purposes progress? Why not, therefore, his power? 
“‘Inconceivable!” will be the answer to these questions—which 
simply means that no cause in God, or outside of him, can be 
assigned for such an increase. But the whole fabric of intellectual 
explanation through causation is a contrivance of the mind for the 
purpose of exploiting things, and does not apply to the Uncaused 
himself. Why cannot changes happen in God out of the depths 
of his own nature ? 

Wundt has formulated’ what he calls a law of the universe, that 
spiritual energy tends to increase, which he expressly opposes to the 
law of the conservation of energy in physical things. We get some 


t Creative Evolution, p. 96. 

2 I can here only refer to the revelations of embryology as to the development of 
the human body. 

3 System der Philosophie, p. 315. 
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illustrations of this law in ordinary affairs. The boy stumbles 
through Virgil with great difficulty and scarcely understands a 
thing he reads. The man reads Dante with far less difficulty and 
feels himself in contact with the mighty mind of the great exile. 
In one’s late prime the mind works with a rapidity and a certainty 
never before known. Wundt himself grounds his doctrine thus: 


The spiritual life is controlled both extensively and intensively by a Law 
of the Increase of Energy: extensively, inasmuch as the diversification of the 
spiritual developments is continually enlarging; intensively, inasmuch as the 
values arising in these developments are rising in the scale 
find cases in which gaps occur in the continuity of spiritual phenomena, in 
which our empirical association of these under the law of cause and effect com- 

Here arises a transcendent problem, the solution of which 
Psychology must leave to Metaphysics Psychology as an empirical sci- 
ence is limited to the circle of causes and effects which are given by experience, 
and consequently the principle of spiritual causality can be developed only from 
said experience, in which both members of the causal series are completely 
given. If we insist upon this indispensable condition, we must acknowledge 
the rule of the increase of spiritual energy as quite as universal as that of 
equivalence for material causation. 


Now God is spiritual energy; and if this, as Wundt says, tends 
of its very nature to increase, then God is a Becoming by virtue 
of his very nature as spiritual—living. 

After all, the difficulty of conceiving of an uncaused progression 
in the very nature and being of God is more imaginary than real. 
There is equal difficulty in conceiving an uncaused existence, as has 
already been too briefly indicated. To repeat with a somewhat 
different phrasing of the argument, in the hope of rendering the 
position more convincing, the question of our opponents may be 
put thus: How is it possible to believe in a Process, or even an 
evolving Being, as the Ground of all things? The answer to this 
question may be advanced by asking the further question, How 
do we ever establish confidence in any view of the nature of the 
Ultimate? And the answer of that must be, By simply accepting 
it. God simply is. We take him as he is. Is there any more 
difficulty in accepting him as changing than as at rest? We must 
have change somewhere. Why not in God’s nature? “Yes,” it 
may be said, “and yet how do you explain or account for the 
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change?” We simply leave it unaccounted for. The reasoner 
must accept something. You cannot get an ultimate as a ground 
either of existence or of explanation for the Ultimate. He is ulti- 
mate. Spencer has to assume (but the assumption is separated by 
the whole diameter of human thinking from the groundless assump- 
tions of Hegelianism) for his system of evolution matter and motion. 
Whence that motion? It is: that is his only reply. And if some 
more theistically inclined thinker than Spencer insists that there 
is a better answer to the question, and answers, “‘God moves mat- 
ter”; the rejoinder comes to him, “‘Who moves God?” and his 
only reply is: “‘God moves himself,” which really means nothing 
but God moves, is motion. Why then not say, God is change? 
What greater difficulty in conceiving God in this aspect than in 
any other whatever? 

The fact is, the difficulty lies not in conceiving God as essen- 
tially change, which is as easy as conceiving him as at rest. It lies 
rather in believing this conception. Belief in any proposition is 
conditioned upon its harmony with the entire body of our concep- 
tions. If there is no greater difficulty in harmonizing the idea of 
the divine change with our knowledge of the universe than the idea 
of his immutability, we not only can, but when our thoughts have 
come to clarity and we find the difficulty less, we inevitably shall 
believe it. 

But our opponents will not let us rest at this point. If God is 
ever progressing, they will say, then at each successive point as we 
view him in the receding past he was less, and he must once have 
been nothing. How then did he come into being? We might 
answer mathematically that such a recessive process: would make 
him nothing only at infinity, that is, never. But we do say that 
our problem is not one of origins but only of existence. He is, and 
we believe that he never came into existence. Whether he was 
always progressing in the manner and at the rate of the present, or 
will always continue thus to progress, we do not know. There 
are many conceivable possibilities; but, as they are all beyond the 
reach of our observation, they do not concern us. The fact before 
us is that God exists and is progressing. There we pause. 
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3. The objection that man cannot certainly know anything, 
if God be conceived of as Becoming, very strongly urged as it will 
be, may seem the most difficult of objections to remove. No 
sooner has knowledge settled upon any proposition than this will 
be likely to be evacuated by the changes going on in the central 
element and fountain of truth, in God himself. Hence nothing is 
fixed which is the central feature of certainty. Certainty seizes 
fact correctly, holds it consciously, and never changes. Now it 
would be indisputably true that all certainty would be destroyed 
by universal and capricious changes in God, which should instan- 
taneously and repeatedly make all things other than they are. 
But the idea of Becoming does not involve such changes; it rather 
excludes them. It involves simply the idea of growth, and this 
means logical connection with the past, relative slowness of muta- 
tion, and goal. Let the investigator lay down the principle that 
the nutritious character of any article depends upon the predomi- 
nance in it of hydrocarbons, and we shall not expect tomorrow to 
find vegetables storing up and animals greedily appropriating 
metallic oxides. Such knowledge, the knowledge of a changing 
world, has a relative certainty, one at least good enough for prac- 
tical purposes. Instinct changes to intelligence by such processes, 
and, however new and altogether different the world of intelligence 
may appear to the observer, it is not unintelligible because he has 
once learned to view life under the form of instinctive organization. 

Of course this answer does not fully meet the extreme idealists, 
those of the Hegelian stamp. Their contention is first that thought 
is being, then that thought is perfectly logical, and hence that by 
_ the necessary processes of thought one may know being perfectly. 
Logic cannot conceivably change. The syllogism will always be 
true, just as it will always be true that two and two make four. 
Hence our knowledge of God can, upon the presupposition of 
idealism, be certain if God is unchangeable, as he must be, but is 
dissolved in uncertainty if God himself changes; and at the same 
time, even logic and thought itself are destroyed. But this diffi- 
culty, again, is more imaginary than real. However arrived at, 
the knowledge of God, if it is real knowledge, consists in conformity 
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to fact, to his actual existence, and will be unchangeable if that 
existence is static. But what if after all God is developing? Then 
to be sure the knowledge we shall have of him tomorrow may be 
different from that of today; but is today’s knowledge of him as he 
is today thereby invalidated? Certainly we know something of 
man and of his life in the world today, though tomorrow many 
things will be different. Even mutable man has consistency in the 
midst of his mutations and remains essentially the same in these 
days of automobiles as he was in those days of the “one hoss shay.” 
No! Knowledge of a changing reality is not uncertain or unreal, 
however changing, if at each point it corresponds to the reality 
existing at that point. 

4. Somewhat more difficult is the point raised in the interest of 
an unchanging ethics. Not merely to the popular mind does it 
seem essential to say “Right is Right, for God is God,” but every 
Kantian confesses not merely the moral sublimity of the “cate- 
gorical imperative,” but its connotation of necessity and hence 
unchangeability. A changeable right, most men will say, is a 
delusion, is a mere compromise, is a temporary situation, and cannot 
demand and certainly will not receive that spirit of unconditioned 
surrender and unflinching loyalty which has carried man again and 
again to his death, but gained great causes thereby. It is not 
Right at all! 

But is this altogether so? Let the violent supposition be made 
that in the growing perfection of human society at last a point 
should be reached where the laws of human interaction were as 
well understood and easily operated as are the laws governing 
the action of an automobile. When men drove horses, kindness 
and consideration for the feelings and needs of their dumb servants 
were elements of their moral obligation toward them. But now 
the element of feeling may be dropped out. You cannot Jove an 
inanimate object! See to it that water, oil, and gasoline are sup- 
plied to it in proper quantities and you may drive your machine 
two hundred miles as inconsiderately as twenty. So, if society 
were mechanized, feeling might be eliminated. The Christian 
maxim, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” although the 
fundamental element of benevolent choice would remain, would be 
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so transformed as to be hardly recognized. Does not this mean 
that every concrete aspect of Right may change? If Right is the 
utterance of some abstract proposition, as the old theology declared 
justice to be justice, self-evident in its nature and unchangeable 
in its demands, then to be sure it has not simply changed, it has 
disappeared; but at the same time man has disappeared. On the 
other hand, if Right concerns ends and that course of action which 
secures right ends is Right, then the unfeeling and unloving system 
of throttle and spark adjustments which should bring society to the 
end of well-being would be right and essentially ethical, reer: 
strange at first sight. 

But such violent suppositions are uncalled for. There will 
never be such a passage from man to superman as to afford any 
pertinence to the parallel of the passage from the horse to the auto- 
mobile. While man is man—and while the horse is horse—feeling, 
tender choice, love, will still be called for. There is no advantage 
to the truth in unreasonable exaggerations. That a given course 
of action should be under one set of circumstances ethical and under 
another unethical is a commonplace of all systems. The supposi- 
tion of a progressive God involves nothing more than that. Man 
certainly becomes; but the change in moral relations and actions 
toward the individual as he passes from childhood to adolescence 
and from adolescence to manhood—a process of evolution, of 
becoming—does not destroy the fundamental character of Right. 
Neither can “becoming,” inner and outer evolution, in God 
destroy it. 

Bergson himself would inikinbailty conduct the examination 
of the points we have been raising differently. Particularly would 
he point to the various tangles into which church teaching as to 
the nature of God has fallen as the inevitable consequences and as 
the annihilating illustrations of the falsity of the method employed. 
The church has not only never attained a purely rational formula- 
tion of such a doctrine as the Trinity, but she never can, because 
her methods and the tools with which she works were never intended 
for such a use. This is not the sphere where logic is applicable. 
He develops this point at length, though in an entirely different 
application and for a different purpose. The intellect “has for 
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its chief object the unorganized solid”’;' ‘‘of immobility alone does 
it form a clear idea’’;? it “is characterized by a natural inability 
to comprehend life.’ The intellect is not without place in the far- 
mulations of theology; in fact it is indispensable to them, for its very 
essence is abstraction, systemization, formulation.‘ But it cannot 
furnish the premises of this study. It cannot know God, which is 
the office of the intuition. And here, certainly, Bergson is follow- 
ing the Master. 

5. Yet it is precisely here that we are met again by our oppo- 
nents; for the strongest group of objections (and the last which shall 
detain us) is that arising from the interests of religion. 

We meet here not only the more definite objections which 
religious people have to offer—of which later—but also the impon- 
derable atmosphere of religious conservatism. It is “the native 
air” of religion. There is an instinctive tendency to resist all 
change simply because it is change. I have known a good woman 
who was disturbed because the first hymn in morning service in 
church was not given out in its regular place! The feeling of 
reverence, which is almost of the essence of religion, breeds conser- 
vatism. What is reverenced is regarded as perfect, and perfection 
admits of nochange. The principal difficulty which the proposal of 
a new view of God will meet will undoubtedly be the horror which 
even men of theological training will feel when they hear it; and 
the epithet which its opponents will universally use in reference to 
it will be “‘blasphemous.” Very well! What we foresee we can 
perhaps endure. 

With an atmosphere it is useless to reason. But it may not 
be so useless to attempt to meet the specific items of objection 
which conservative theologians will present. In default of any 
adequate discussion up to the present moment we must draw for 
the objections upon our imagination and upon the memory of our 
own reaction to the proposal of a “finite God” when it first fell 
upon our ears. We shall not fail, probably, in anticipating the 
chief difficulties of others. 

* Creative Evolution, p. 153. 2 Ibid., p. 155. 3 Ibid., p. 165. 

4 Ibid., p. 157; the whole context demands most profound study. 
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a) It would seem to be the first necessity of religion that God 
should be unchangeable. Amid the changing conditions of the 
world he must abide. Our hopes are disappointed, our plans frus- 
trated, the solid foundations of our prosperity crumble beneath us, 
our friends betray us, but God is ever the same. The “arms” that 
are beneath us are the “everlasting arms,” and they will never fail. 
The value of this idea needs no amplification or enforcement. 

But does it depend upon God’s “unchangeability” ? Not at 
all, but simply upon his reliability. The difficulty lies in the con- 
fusion of thought into which the a priori schemes of philosophy are 
always falling—the confusion of a practical need, a value, with a 
metaphysical generalization. The need is that in the stresses of 
life we may be able always to turn to God and find him invariably 
helpful, dependable, reliable. The religious relation is at this 
point a filial relation and demands only what the filial relation 
among men demands, that the father shall preserve his paternal 
attitude toward his son, not that he be “‘ unchangeable.”’ 

b) The objection gains definiteness, and its reply also, if we 
view it at another angle. Our religious needs, it will be said, 
require that God should be infinitely capable of meeting those 
needs, or that he should be omnipotent. Not “infinitely,” do 
they? Not infinitely capable in order to meet my individual needs, 
but only sufficiently, and that will be only slightly, for my affairs 
are small. Nor infinitely to meet those of my neighbors, or the 
town, or even the world, but only great—very great, immeasure- 
ably great, but after all nothing more than indefinitely great. 
That man would certainly have an extraordinary idea of himself, 
or even of the world, in the midst of the horrors of the year 1917, 
who should look out upon the starry heavens at night and think 
that the Being who could sustain and sway all these millions of 
suns and worlds had not power enough for him and all the earth! 
But the Vital Impulse of Bergson creates the stellar universe, 
finite though it may be. 

I acknowledge at once and freely that the limitations of the 
finite God do certainly enter in at this point to try our faith. The 


* See Miller’s Bergson and Religion, p. 132, for a good statement of this point. 
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refractoriness of matter and of men sets limits that now and here 
he cannot overcome. So we argue. But that does not destroy the 
greatness, the illimitability, of his power any more than do the 
limitations which are conceived under the old apologetics to arise 
from his choices, from his preference of moral control over physical, 
or from limitations which, in his wisdom, he sets himself. Limita- 
tions there are in either case; and in either case he will do all that 
he now can and will ultimately bring all things into perfect order. 
In neither case will he miraculously and now do everything we 
wish. Neither the one answer of our difficulties nor the other 
demands, now and here, infinitude in the old conception of that 
term. 

c) The same line of objection and reply adjusts the matter of 
God’s knowledge and care of so insignificant a being as the single 
man in this great confused world. What we demand is a doctrine 
of God’s greatness large enough to give us ground for a personal and 
individual trust in him. 

d) But Christian love and the sense of spiritual dependence 
gather about the concrete objects of mundane relations more con- 
stantly and warmly than about abstract doctrines. To many it 
will be a more individual and stronger objection to the new doctrine 
that it evacuates the church of all unchangeability of doctrine and 
ritual. The power of the Catholic idea of the teaching infalli- 
bility of the church and its essential unchangeability through the 
ages is felt by many outside the pale of Catholicism. Princeton 
deems herself certain of the truth and unchangeability of the West- 
minster system of doctrine. But if the principle of change lies at the 
very basis of the universe, and God himself is progressing, evidently. 
no infallibility can be attached to the present teaching of the 
church or to any future teaching. And the reliability of the church 
is gone. 

But this is, after all, a verbal and not a real difficulty. Chemical 
doctrine is undergoing extensive and radical revision, but common 
salt is still composed of chlorine and sodium in definite proportions, 
and water of hydrogen and oxygen. The guidance of good men and 
of careful and learned thinkers will be exceedingly valuable, and 
in a very real and important sense authoritative, ‘upon the 
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new basis as upon the old. Natural science, without any strict 
authority, has attained an undisputed certainty such as theology 
never had. Even in Catholicism, men in their feebleness of appre- 
hension fell into error, as Protestants think, and no one doubts that 
Calvinism made an error when it taught the infallibility of the 
“received” text of the New Testament. Christians have never had 
anything but value, worth, reliability, in these regions; never absolute 
perfection. And for this the immeasurable gives as firm a basis 
as the “positively infinite.” 

The moral of all this discussion culminates in the exhortation, 
In forming your idea of God first get at the facts. Theologians have 
as yet very imperfectly learned the lesson of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, the lesson, that is, of what competent investigation of the 
facts in any case is. Many a single sentence in that book depends 
upon hundreds and hundreds of examinations of individual facts. 
The theologian passes lightly over them, unconscious-of the vast 
toil they have cost. Hence many fail to see how extensive have been 
Bergson’s studies and how competent he has become to arrive at 
correct conclusions. The new philosophy endeavors with tremen- 
dous earnestness and by exhaustive labor to arrive at facts. In the 
religious sphere it endeavors to explore the mysterious depths of 
the soul which lie open only to the gaze of an intuitive faculty of 
which neither philosophy nor theology has heretofore made any 
adequate use, although it alone promises to afford abiding results. 
Careless and confused reasoning will never furnish theologians with 
a successful refutation of this new philosophy or discredit its con- 
tributions to theology. 

In conclusion a word or two may be added as to the advantage of 
the conception of God as a “‘Becoming.” ‘The great advantage is 
that Bergson’s view meets, once for all, one of the great demands 
of our thought, that for a true progress, and answers finally the 
objection to most of the cosmogonies—that they are at bottom 
eternally and unbearably monotonous, wearisome, and altogether 
incredible. A static God must be frightfully bored in such worlds! 
To recur to Herbert Spencer, his evolutionary view begins in one 
vast mass of perfectly homogeneous gas in motion. Particles 
impinge on particles, and the constant play of forces resident in 
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the mass knocks the various atoms together into molecules, into 
subordinate masses, into systems and worlds, into living beings, 
into this world with all its forces and life, into us; but the same 
forces playing in the same way will begin to knock all apart, and 
finally you will have the homogeneous-gas-in-motion again from 
which you started and are where you began, nothing accomplished, 
and all this to be repeated in recurring cycles forever! What more 
dreary and senseless proceeding can be conceived? What more 
incredible ? 

Orthodox theology, with its universe created for ‘‘the glory of 
God,” leaves us in the same place. When you have got the glory 
of God by creation, what is it? Just what you had before. [If it 
is to be rescued from the natural implication already mentioned, 
that God by seeking his own glory is indulging in a boundless (and, 
considering the details it involves, the war of 1914-17, the white- 
slave traffic, and hell, a recklessly selfish) personal vanity, there’ 
must be something gained, on the whole, something new, some 
progress. But this is totally impossible, for everything that is in 
the result is, by the static presupposition, involved in the eternal 
and unchangeable Original. The unspeakable agonies that have 
attended human progress are all simply to exhibit to himself what 
was perfectly known to God at the beginning. Unthinkable! 

But what beauty is added, even to the idea of God’s glory, by 
the proposed view of God as Progress! Power ever increases. God, 
not in manifesting himself, but in doing, in exercising his powers for 
the good that may thereby be gained, struggles with a task at first 
too mighty for him; but at last he puts into the world that “‘inde- 
termination” upon which he decided, znd so prepares for the career 
' of a free humanity. But that humanity, that freedom, proves at 
first and for long too much for its Originator. As instinct settled 
into mechanism and torpor, so intellect tends to selfishness, greed, 
diabolic ingenuity, recklessness, “frightfulness,” war. The Creator 
is not yet the absolutely successful Governor of his creation. Vain 
to apologize for such colossal evil as this of 1914-17 by saying: 
It is attended with good, it will work out for the best. It is not best, 
and never can be. Men but for their egotistic greed were on the 
very verge of gaining by the methods of peace every good that can 
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ultimately come from the war, when one half-insane man precipi- 
tated the world into this hell which perverse intellect had created. 
But as God got the better of torpor, so he will of perverted intellect. 
And whatever may be the difficulties which may later occur these 
also he will surmount. For he is himself ever growing to the grow- 
ing task which he sets himself, and he and his universe are ever 
going on. To what? To a concrete and actual excellence, just 
as this earth is concrete and excellent, stored with minerals, clothed 
with vegetation, bathed in light; and that excellence shall as much 
exceed this as sunlight does all the lights man kindles. The glory 
of God thus attained will be light ineffable. Is not this a better 
interpretation of creation ? 

I conclude by saying that it is time for the theistic proposal of 
the radical a posteriori philosophy to be discussed. The intrinsic 
importance of the proposal, the eminence of its propounders, and 
particularly of Bergson, the evident insufficiency and untenableness 
of the static view of God, the relief the dynamic view gives to the 
apologist, and the prospect it opens of eternal progress to the entire 
universe, demand ‘an adequate consideration of the definition of 


God as essentially an eternal Becoming. If these pages shall pro- 
voke to such consideration, and especially if they shall be found 
to further it a little, the object of the writer will have been attained. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


MEDIAEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


Some years ago the Catholic party in the Prussian diet complained 
of discrimination against Catholics in appointments to chairs at the uni- 
versities. One of their grievances was that a chair of philosophy in the 
University of Breslau, which, on the ground of a provision dating back to 
the time when the Jesuits had control of Silesia, was reserved to the 
Catholics, had not been filled by a conforming Catholic. The minister 
of education, explaining the modus operandi by which one chair of 
philosophy was to be filled by a Catholic and one by a Protestant, could 
not suppress a smile, and the house heartily joined in the humor of the 
occasion. The humor would also apply to Jewish philosophy, unless we 
accept it as a technical term, which, rightly or not, has been accepted in 
literature, and we understand by it—what it really is—apologetics of 
Judaism. 

In this respect Professor Husik has done a meritorious work,’ by 
which he has earned the gratitude of all people interested in the history of 
religion and for which he may claim the credit due to a pioneer. We 
have had so far a number of excellent works dealing with individual 
philosophic authors, or with a special branch of the subject, but none 
which covered the whole field and is satisfactory from a scientific point 
of view. The work of Neumark, which aims at completeness, has in 
two volumes only covered part of the subject. Those of Spiegel in 
German and of Bernfeld in Hebrew are neither satisfactory nor accessible 
to an English-reading public. 

Husik begins his work with Isaac Israeli, who lived in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and leads it down to Joseph Albo, who lived in the 
fifteenth century. In a closing chapter he gives a few more remarks on 
some authors of the fifteenth century who may be included among the 
writers on philosophy, dismissing all later attempts along this line with a 
general statement about the degeneracy of Judaism that has not devel- 
oped any Jewish philosophy. In this the reviewer must differ with the 
author. The works of Moses Mendelssohn, of Mordecai Gumpel 


tA History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. By Isaac Husik. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. i+462 pages. $3.00. 
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Schnaber, of Samuel Hirsch, and of his antipode, Samson Raphael 
Hirsch, may be poor attempts at an apology for Judaism, but they 
deserve historically a place next to their mediaeval predecessors. 

The reviewer has to admit that the problems treated in the literature 
lucidly presented in Mr. Husik’s book have merely a historic interest to 
him. Terms like “active and passive intellect,” “ vegetative, animal and 
rational soul,” the theory of the four elements and of the spheres 
surrounding this earth like the skins of an onion, have been so com- 
pletely abandoned since the Copernican system has been generally 
accepted, and since the theory of evolution took the place of the old 
notion of creation, that it requires the self-abnegation of the genuine 
scholar to wade through such arguments and to present them in the 
clear style of which Mr. Husik has a right to be proud. The subject pos- 
sesses in some respects an actual interest. Solomon Ibn Gabirol, who 
built up his system on neo-Platonic ideas, was known to the mediaeval 
world as “ Avicebron,’”’ and was supposed to be an Arabic philosopher. 
Some of his leading ideas were appropriated by Thomas Aquinas, whom 
Pope Leo XIII recommended as the philosopher who had definitely 
settled the world’s problems. Maimonides, the greatest Jewish theolo- 
gian of the Middle Ages, was studied by the Christian scholastic phi- 
losophers and had a great influence on Albertus Magnus. These and 
some others, principally Abraham Ibn Ezra, as well as some Cabbalists, 
whose works Mr. Husik passes by, had their influence on Spinoza, 
who studied them during the formative period of his life and was through 
them guided beyond the confines of strictly Jewish thought, laying the 
cornerstone of modern philosophy. 

I would not subscribe to Mr. Husik’s final statement that the Jews 
were in no way influenced by the Renaissance movement. We have, in - 
the sixteenth century, two men who contributed very prominently to the 
critical study of Old Testament literature. Elijah Levita (1468-1549), 
a German, was the first to point to the fact that the vowel points in the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament are late inventions. Azariah Dei 
Rossi (1514-78), an Italian, boldly demonstrated that the rabbinic 
views of science and history are not authoritative, and by this fact 
assisted in revising the blind belief in the stories of the origin of the 
Septuagint, and of the Aramaic version of the Pentateuch, which up to 
his time were blindly accepted. Neither of the two men gave us a pres- 
entation of Judaism as a system of thought, but both helped considerably 
to emancipate their co-religionists, and the scientific world at large, from 
blind submission to ecclesiastic authority. Mr. Husik, including 
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Abraham Ibn Ezra among the philosophers, although he never wrote a 
systematic work on the subject, ought not to have overlooked the work 
of these men, nor the work of a most remarkable and original character 
like M. L. Malbim (1809-79), a Polish rabbi, whose exegetical work con- 
tains, in spite of the anachronism which it represents, a large number of 
brilliant apologetic ideas. Abraham Ibn Ezra gives us in his Penta- 
teuch commentary (Deut. 20:6), in spite of the obscurity by which he 
tries to shield himself against heresy-hunters, a clear idea that he does 
not accept the dogma of predestination in its full severity. Similarly 
his discussion of the sin of Moses, a problem treated very extensively 
in rabbinic literature (Num. 20:12), has a distinctly pantheistic tone 
and may have exercised considerable influence on Spinoza. The space 
assigned to this review does not permit going into details, and therefore 
any criticism of individual points would create the impression that the 
reviewer can say little or no good of the book, while he wishes to state 
most emphatically that the author has made a lasting contribution of 
great value to an important branch of the science of religion. 

Having expressed this conviction, I do not apprehend any mis- 
understanding when I point to the perseverance of an old legend in 
Mr. Husik’s book. He speaks of the spiritual life among the Spanish Jews 
that began with Moses Ben Enoch, who was ransomed by the congre- 
gation of Cordova. This story, which is found as early as the twelfth 
century, is one of the legends on which a comparative Jewish folklorist 
might engage in profitable research. It is an old folklore theme in’ 
Jewish historical literature that God will never abandon his people, and 
if their home is destroyed in one place he will provide another. 

This, however, is not to the point. Jewish philosophy—to adopt 
this term—presents two aspects. One has its classic expounder in 
Maimonides, the rationalist, in whose opinion neither the Bible nor the 
vast rabbinic literature can contain anything which the highest intelli- 
gence will not accept. The other is the mystic attitude, chiefly repre- 
sented by Judah Halevi, who looks upon Israel as God’s favorite child, 
destined to be a model community for the benefit of the whole world. 
Maimonides—to make this idea clear—will see in the sacrificial cult 
a compromise with the weakness of human nature that requires ostenta- 
tious ceremonies, while Judah Halevi sees in it a mystic, agency, some- 
what like our electrotherapeutics. Both present an immense progress 
over the old rabbinic literature, which took everything for granted, 
magnifying all miracles and accepting the biblical precepts as something 
which is unquestionably the will of God. We may smile today at 
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some of the puerile attempts of rationalizing the old Jewish beliefs and 
practices, but they represent, after all, an emancipation from blind beliefs 
and a progress of humanity. 


GOTTHARD DEUTSCH 
Hesrew UNION COLLEGE 


Cincinnati, Ox10 


THE DEFENSE OF GOD AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


A great contrast is offered to the Christian thinker in the discussion 
of the same or at least closely related themes by Principal Forsyth and 
President King. ‘The former’ is particularly concerned to justify God 
in view of the horror of the sim of the world which has culminated in the 
present war. The awfulness of the war and all that it implies weighs 
upon him from the preface to the last page of his book. President King, 
writing before the United States entered war, and much farther from 
its frightfulness, gives special attention in the first part of his book? to 
the suffering or pain which afflicts the world, although the problem of 
sin is not neglected. 

In judging a theodicy it is well to consider at the outset what is 
wanted in a theodicy. It is that such considerations should be presented 
to men as should make it reasonable for them to believe that God is 
good in view of particular difficulties in the way of such belief. For- 
syth undertakes this task in two lines of argument. In the first he shows 
that this war has arisen as a result of false ideas of God, and that doubt 
as to God’s goodness, in view of the war, follows these same false ideas. 
In the second he undertakes to give us the certainty that his idea of 
God is the true one, by pointing out what he regards as the supreme 
action of God in demonstrating his holiness and goodness, in the cross 
of Christ. 

The great error in recent thought about God, according to the 
principal of Hackney College, is that we have desired him to be on our 
side, instead of being concerned ourselves about being on his side. Our 
religion has been anthropocentric instead of theocentric. The explana- 
tion of Germany’s action is that she has come to view the ultimate power 
of the universe as immanent and pantheistic, rather than as tran- 
scendental and personal, and that this has led to the worship of craft 
and power at the expense of humanity and every ethical principle. 

* The Justification of God; Lectures for War-Time on a Christian Theodicy. By 
P. T. Forsyth. New York: Scribner, 1917. vi+233 pages. $0.90. 


? Fundamental Questions. By Henry Churchill King. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. vii-++-256 pages. $1.50. ‘ 
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With the foregoing criticism of some current religious ideas we 
shall largely agree. Deep thought is sure to reveal the shallowness of 
a divine love which does not insist on righteousness, and will readily agree 
that it would be most wholesome for men to ask more about what the 
holy will of God is, and strive to do it, than about what would be most 
pleasant and comfortable for man, and try to use God to gain it. 

But so far from contenting himself with these considerations, 
Dr. Forsyth insists that there is no theodicy, no justification of God, apart 
from the cross. In various places he gives us hints at what he means 
by the cross. “The one meaning of an atoning Cross is the securing and 
establishing of God’s holy and righteous judgment throughout the moral 
world to its victory in love—his bringing forth judgment to victory,” 
he says. And elsewhere: ‘A holy God, self-atoned in Christ, is the 
moral centre of the sinful world,” and yet again, “The cross meant 
more change in God than in man.” These words suggest some more 
or less vague ideas, and raise many questions which the author signally 
fails to answer. In explanation of this lack he says in one place: “I 
feel, of course, that these statements rest on a theological ground- 
work for which there is here no space.” That suggests one of the fun- 
damental difficulties which students who admire this author’s literary 
power and ethical passion have with his writings, namely, that he never 
has space for the theological groundwork upon which his doctrine of 
the cross rests. 

In brief, we must say of this second line of Forsyth’s justification of 
God (1) that it is quite unnecessary—the considerations previously 
advanced by this author, and others offered by President King in the 
book referred to, are sufficient for anyone who is willing to believe in 
God and able to think clearly; and (2) that, at least without further 
help which is here wanting, it is much more difficult to accept Forsyth’s 
theory of the cross and its meaning than to believe that God is holy, 
loving, and good, and (3) that the hints which the author does give us 
as to his theology of the cross indicate adherence to theological formulae 
which have been seen to involve contradictions, or at least speculations 
which are without rational basis for us, and hence have had to be aban- 
doned by students today. 

President King’s discussion of the problem of evil is not so saturated 
with the thought of the war, but offers, not one or two, but many, 
considerations which help to make it possible to believe in a good God 
and a good order in the universe in spite of the prevalence of suffering 
and sin. A helpful section in his preliminary considerations is con- 
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cerned with suffering in the animal world—with the idea of “nature, 
red in tooth and claw.” He quotes passages from Darwin and Wallace 
which indicate their view that the suffering in the animal world is very 
much less than it has been pictured, and that the evolutionary system 
with its struggle for existence “really brings about the maximum of life 
and of the enjoyment of life, with the minimum of suffering and pain.” 

In his chapter on “The Prerequisites of Character” Dr. King holds 
that the development of human character involves “some genuine 
freedom of volition on man’s part; some power of accomplishment in 
the direction of volition; an imperfect developing environment; a 
sphere of laws; that men should be members one of another and that 
there should be a struggle against resistance,” and that every one of 
these involves the possibility of suffering and, most of them, of sin. 

The section on “Light from Christ” is most helpful and illuminat- 
ing. It is not “fireworks in a fog,” as Forsyth’s writings were once 
characterized. Every eye enjoys fireworks, but many would be willing 
to forego them if they could avoid the fog. President King’s discussion 
is simple, clear, logical, and convincing. A few pages of the same sort 
would have multiplied the convincing power of Forysth’s doctrine of 
the cruciality of the cross. “If Christ was allowed to suffer and die 
in rejection and apparent defeat, your suffering too, though it were 
equally undeserved, does not mean that God has forgotten you or 

The fact that Christ’s suffering death has so counted 
for men in all the generations since, is a very direct intimation that all 
suffering may be vicarious, may directly count for other lives.” 

President King takes up other fundamental problems of life from 
the Christian standpoint, in the same simple, brief, and convincing 
way: “The Question of Prayer,” “The Question of Christ,” “The 
Question of Life’s Fundamental Decision,” “The Question of Life’s 
Fundamental Paradox (Liberty and Law),” “The Question of Christian 
Unity,” “The Question of Christianity as a World Religion”—the only 
hopeful basis for oriental civilization and for a New World civilization. 

The brevity and simplicity of Dr. King’s presentations of the great 
problems of life and their solutions make this book one very suitable to 
be put into the hands of the thinking layman, while the learning and 
power of logical thought and expression embodied in it should make it 
very useful to the minister and theologian. 

E. ALBERT Cook 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 
Wasaincton, D.C. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY 


The series to which Professor Fox’s book belongs* is under the 
editorial management of Louis Herbert Gray and is to consist of thirteen 
volumes. Three of these besides the volume under review have already 
appeared: VI, Indian, Iranian, by A. B. Keith and A. J. Carnoy 
respectively; IX, Oceanic, by R. B. Dixon; and X, North American, by 
H. B. Alexander. The purpose of the series is excellent. Not only 
specialists in the different fields but also students of comparative religion 
will find here well-written accounts of the myths of the races. There is 
nothing else on so comprehensive a scale in English. 

At the end of each volume are some notes and a bibliography, but 
no index. One of the commonplaces of reviewers is a lament over the 
lack of indexes. This wail is so frequently heard that I hesitate to 
raise it again. But the fact remains that the place of the index-maker 
shall be high in heaven, and its omission from the volumes of a series of 
this kind constitutes an almost incomprehensible editorial idiosyncrasy. 
To be sure the thirteenth volume is to be an index of the whole work, 
and when that appears the difficulties which now beset the reader 
(especially the student of comparative religion) when he attempts to gain 
access to the material collected in the volumes published will be less 
formidable; but each volume should have had an index of names and 
especially an elaborate and detailed subject index, which would give a 
short cut to all the myths bearing on any religious conception. Pre- 
sumably such a subject index will form the chief part of Volume XIII. 
Otherwise the usefulness of the series will be enormously impaired. It 
will be like a fair and goodly mansion without entrances or connecting 
corridors. 

Professor Fox has done his part of the work with distinction. He 
writes easily and well, and his accounts of the myths are strikingly lucid. 
He has moreover the faculty of selecting from a tangle of conflicting 
versions that form of the legend which lies closest to the original religious 
idea from which it sprang. It is however a matter of regret that he has 
not devoted more space to the elucidation of the ultimate significance 
of the myths. He almost always says something on this phase of the 
stories, and the explanations suggested are sound; but the value of the 
volume would have been much greater if this interpretative element, 

*“The Mythology of All Races,” Vol. I, Greek and Roman. By William Sher- 


wood Fox. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1916. Ixii+354 pages; with 63 plates and 
11 text figures. $6.00. 
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which is after all the important thing, had been increased and the purely 
narrative material reduced. 

After an introductory essay on the Greek myths (pp. xli-Ix), in which 
he is at his best, the author divides his work into three parts: I, “ Myths 
of the Beginning, the Heroes and the Afterworld”; II, “The Greek 
Gods”; III, “The Mythology of Ancient Italy.” This arrangement 
of the material is logical and economical. The stories of the local heroes 
clear the way for the accounts of the gods and make them more intel- 
ligible. 

Of the 328 pages in the book proper 307 are devoted to Greek, 21 to 
Roman, mythology. Moreover, much of the material included in the 
Roman section falls under the head of religion rather than of mythology. 
Undoubtedly, the store of Roman mythology is much smaller than that of 
Greek, but the difference is not so great as is indicated by these figures. 
Not only more Roman myths should have been treated, but some of the 
subjects touched on merited fuller discussion—for example, the cult of 
Diana on page 294 and that of Fortuna on page 295. There is in fact 
in the Roman section a lack of the genial sympathy that makes the dis- 
cussion of the Greek myths such good reading. Yet the history of 
Roman religious thought, as it developed in the successive stages of 
indigenous pandemonism, of Etruscan, Greek, and oriental influence, 


furnishes a vast amount of material of first importance for a series, the 
aim of which is to clarify our knowledge of religious consciousness. 


Gorpon J. LAInc 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COE’S PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Investigators of the psychology of religion have been equipped in 
such different ways and have had their attention upon such different 
aspects of the subject that there has long been need of some survey and 
report of the work as a whole. Professor Coe’s present volume’ is 
planned to meet this need; in his own words, the book is “intended 
primarily as a handbook for beginners in the psychological analysis 
of religion”; and it has as its foremost concern “to make clear the nature 
of the problems, the kind of data, the methods of research, and the 
achieved results.” This purpose has been excellently attained, having 

* The Psychology of Religion. By George Albert Coe. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1916. xvii+365 pages. $1.50. 
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brought us a clear and scholarly account of the work, wherein justice 
is shown even to those contributors toward whose methods or conclusions 
the author’s heart least warms. : 

In recounting the ways in which the data are gathered for the psycho- — 
logical study of religion, he well indicates the safe stretches and the pit- 
falls in the path of one who relies upon the questionary, the religious 
biography, the sacred Scripture, and other records, or upon the methods 
of anthropology or psychological experiment. As for religion itself, 
Professor Coe finds its origin in the action of groups of men concerned 
with the supply of food, with war, with initiation into tribal lore and 
custom, and with sex; and where religion is intimately conjoined with 
totem, mana, taboo, magic, spiritism, myth, and fetish. In so far as 
there is an attempt to complete, unify, and conserve recognized values, 
we find here religion. 

From these beginnings there come the various religions, whose differ- 
ences are traceable to differences of geography, of economic life, of social 
and political organization, of culture which takes the form of philosophy, 
science, and art. Professor Coe views as important here the effect also 
of religious institutions, of religious leaders, and of the interaction of 
peoples. 

He next indicates the significance, for the development of religion, of 
the crowd, the priesthood, and the deliberative body, in which the indi- 
vidual appears, respectively, as impulsive, as regulated, and as self- 
emancipating. An account in some detail is given of conversion and of 
certain classes of religious leaders ranging from shamans through priests 
to prophets. 

Professor Coe does not find the focus of religion in our subconscious 
life; he says, rather, that “religious experience tends to focalize itself 
where individuality is most pronounced, not at its obscure outer edges; 
where self-control is at its maximum, not its minimum; where the issues 
are those of a society as a deliberative (or potentially deliberative) 
body.” Thus religion is personal and social; it cannot, as science often 
is, be contented with an abstract world, something apart from personal 
relations; indeed science never can supplant religion. Religion ever 
presses on to a fuller recognition of persons. The culminating expression 
of religion, for Professor Coe, is found in fellowship with a Divine Being. 
“The thought of God may, indeed, undergo many transformations,” he 
says, “but in one form or another it will be continually renewed as an 
expression of the depth and the height of social experience and social 
aspiration.” 
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The volume throughout is of admirable moderation and balance. 
He would have religion intelligent, but will not grant that it has its 
very seat and center in the intellect. Rather the seat and center is in 
the activity of appreciation, in valuation. Pfofessor Coe regards reli- 
gion “as an imminent movement within our valuations, a movement 
that does not terminate in any single set of thought contents or in any 
set of particular values.” The most significant mark of religion is thus 
found in valuation; but this valuation itself is ever moving forward, 
ever learning better what should be desired, discovering what in life has 
immeasurable worth. Religion, to use his term, is marked by a persistent 
“revaluation of values.” He thus makes a purely intellectualist account 
of religion know its place; yet without abandoning the field to emotion 
or to primitive instinct or to organic appetite. The book is evolutionary 
without being ridden by biological habits of estimating facts and methods. 
The character of religion is found in what it develops out of, but perhaps 
even more in what it develops into. The importance of the sexual 
impulse in religion is recognized, but the sources of religion are found by 
no means exclusively in the sexual life; this impulse is of limited influ- 
ence, not only in the religious beginnings of the race, but also in personal 
conversion and in religious leadership. Social influences in religion are 
recognized, but the significance of the individual is not lost to view. 
Professor Coe urges the important truth, neglected by those who see 
in religion only the suppression of the individual by his society, that in 
religion there is also a giving of freedom to the individual, a grant of 
strength to oppose his society, to intensify his very individuality. 

Yet, with all his moderation in using the very things he likes, Pro- 
fessor Coe seems almost upon occasion overtempted. The idea of func- 
tion and the social principle come perhaps nearest to being his special 
weakness. The belief in survival after death, for example, he hardly 
expects to be greatly affected either by mediumistic phenomena or by 
experiment; we shall gain assurance if at all, he holds, not because the 
supposition of such survival would enable us to explain certain observed 
phenomena, but by the discovery of some common enterprise for both 
the quick and the dead. He here drives the social interest somewhat 
hard, and with a lax perception of the use and abuse of the causal prin- 
ciple as a means of discovering reality. It is true that we cannot through 
causation demonstrate the existence of a single other person. But 
having once made, perhaps largely on emotional grounds, the great 
assumption that other minds exist, we satisfy ourselves of the presence 
of this or that particular mind by noticing facts which call for such a 
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presence to explain them. When Robinson Crusoe saw footprints on the 
sand, he did not withhold belief in their obvious meaning until there 
should arise some common work for the savages and himself. Likewise 
we believe in the existence of the Neanderthal man because of indubit- 
able signs and though until Doomsday neither we nor he can lend the 
other a hand at his work. One may be far from inclined to believe 
that psychic research has proved that the dead yet live, while yet equally 
far from holding that the enterprise itself is on an almost futile course. 
If the “researchers” were to get enough of a certain kind of evidence, 
most of us would believe, even without knowing whether those on the 
two sides of death could ever labor in common. Professor Coe carries 
more conviction when he says that the desire to survive is by no means 
directed solely to my own continuance; immortality is desired for others, 
especially for those we love. It is, however, strange that in a book which 
makes so much of the “functional” point of view so little should be said 
of the effect, for good or ill, of the belief or unbelief in immortality. 

Indeed here and elsewhere one cannot but feel that the author has 
been hampered by his own-conception of function itself, since he so often 
finds it close to satisfaction. In seeking the function of various activities 
in religion, he occasionally tells of their effects in general, but yet he 
seems primarily interested in a particular group of their effects, namely, 
the satisfactions they bring. Now it is of course true that conversion, 
prayer, the belief in immortality, the belief in God, and every other 
phase of the religious life does satisfy some desire; but the function of 
these and of religion as a whole may well be far more than this—even as 
certain subconscious processes may be of great importance functionally, 
yet of themselves be not satisfying. The task of the psychologist, after 
he has analyzed and found the causes, is to lay bare all the important 
consequences, and particularly the psychic consequences, of religion; and 
in the end he will wish to know in what degree these consequences are 
satisfying, in what degree they fulfil the deep longings of the spirit. This 
will be to measure the worth of religion in all its parts and forms. But, 
first of all, we must discover and describe the effects themselves, regard- 
less of their value, the search being continued with something of that 
detached and impartial interest with which we seek for causes. 

If this be so, there is no gulf fixed between the method which analyzes 
and causally explains religion, and the method which seeks for the 
“function”—that is to say, the results—of religion in the entire region 
of mind. Professor Coe having rightly joined them seems ever to be— 
if not misjudging their true relation—at least to be obscuring it and to be 
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exalting the one at the expense of the other. Especially would beginners, 
one must think, gladly have been spared this overemphasis on the distinc- 
tion between structure and function. The terms are, for the moment, 
badges and rallying-cries in psychology; and Professor Coe’s colleagues 
and fellow-workers, as “fans” in the subject, will cheer or hiss each 
reappearance. But the newcomer, for whom the author is expressly 
writing, would doubtless prefer—unless he be an odd fish—to give him- 
self more completely to the rich and abundant findings here displayed, 
and be spared a nudge at every turn lest he forget by which particular 
tool in psychology the precious thing was unearthed. 

Current party enthusiasms thus modify, some will think unfor- 
tunately, the even contour of the work; yet none can fail to appreciate 
the restraint, the accommodation to more established and tested ways 
of thought. The psychology of religion can well be approached by the 
book, while the further means of study are indicated by careful bibliog- 
raphies both of the subject as a whole and of special and important topics. 


Gerorce M. STRATTON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


RENDEL HARRIS ON THE PROLOGUE OF JOHN 


The importance of this book’ is not to be judged by its modest dimen- 
sions. It presents a theory which, if accepted, would profoundly modify 
our view, not only of the Fourth Gospel, but of New Testament theology 
as a whole. Mr. Harris maintains that the Prologue to the Gospel was 
originally a hymn in praise of Wisdom—the substitution of Logos for 
Sophia being little more than a concession to Hellenistic sentiment. He 
argues that from the earliest days of the church it was customary to 
identify Jesus with the divine Wisdom, as portrayed in the eighth chap- 
ter of Proverbs. In the lost missionary manual of “Testimonies against 
the Jews” a central place was given to this Old Testament passage, which 
henceforth became the locus classicus of messianic theory. The Prologue, 
therefore, has its basis, not in Philonic speculation, but in a theology 
which had grown up within the church itself. Mr. Harris subjects the 
language of the Prologue to a detailed examination and lays bare a num- 
ber of unsuspected coincidences with the eighth chapter of Proverbs. 
He contends that this chapter, supplemented by kindred passages in 

* The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel. By Rendel Harris. Cambridge 
University Press, 1917. vii+66 pages. $1.25. 
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the Wisdom literature, is the true source of early Christology, and that 
its influence can be detected in Col. 1:15-17 and the opening verses of 
Hebrews, as well as in the Prologue. 

The main thesis of the book, as Mr. Harris himself points out, is 
not wholly new, but it has never before been defended with such learning 
and acumen. Its validity, however, remains more than doubtful. The 
parallels adduced from the Wisdom literature are indeed striking— 
though in most cases it would be possible to discover even closer parallels 
in Philo. But it may fairly be objected that the method of literary 
analysis on which the author relies is here inadequate. The Prologue 
to the Fourth Gospel must be taken in connection with the whole theo- 
logical movement which is traceable in Christian thought from Paul 
onward. From the time of its entrance into the gentile world Chris- 
tianity presents its message in the light of certain ideas, which were also 
current among Hellenistic thinkers. Was this a mere matter of accident ? 
When it adopted the prevailing doctrine of the Logos was the church 
simply following up a speculation of its own, derived from the native 
Jewish idea of Wisdom? Such a conclusion is, to our mind, inadmis- 
sible. Mr. Harris has certainly done good service by emphasizing the 
fact that the Logos doctrine found points of attachment in Jewish 
tradition. He has shown that the language in which it was expressed 
was borrowed, to a greater extent than has hitherto been supposed, from 
the Wisdom literature. But this does not imply that the idea itself was 
evolved from the primitive Christian teaching. May we not rather 
conclude that when it was once taken over from Hellenistic thought there 
was a conscious endeavor on the part of Christian teachers to set it 
forth, as far as possible, in biblical language? The eighth chapter of 
Proverbs lent itself with a special aptness to this purpose, all the more so 
as it had already been pressed into the service of Logos speculation in 
such works as the Wisdom of Solomon. - 

We do not believe that the new theory of the origin of the Prologue 
will seriously disturb the view which has now found general acceptance. 
But the work of a great scholar who is at the same time an independent 
thinker is always fruitful and illuminating. By his latest book Mr. 
Harris has increased our debt to him, and has drawn attention to factors 
in the early development of Christianity which must henceforth be taken 
into account. 


E. F. Scotr 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


Kincston, ONTARIO 
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THE PAULINE IDEA OF FAITH 


In an able and scholarly book Dr. Hatch has made a contribution 
of real value to the study of New Testament theology. His object is 
a limited but highly important one—to examine the Pauline idea of faith 
with a view to determining its relation to the mystery-religions. In 
the first chapter he deals with the historical antecedents of the idea, 
showing that in the Old Testament and the later Jewish literature faith 
consists essentially in trust in Jahveh. This conception of trust is 
peculiar to Hebrew religion and lies at the root of the later Christian 
doctrine. Dr. Hatch then proceeds to discuss the Pauline teaching on 
the subject of faith. He collects and analyzes the various references 
in the Epistles and makes it clear that for Paul faith is the central prin- 
ciple of religion and the spring of all moral action. Faith as he con- 
ceives it has its direct object in Christ, but the religious attitude involved 
is fundamentally the Hebraic one. At the same time there enters into 
the Pauline conception an element which is foreign to Hebrew thought. 
Paul thinks of faith as a mystical condition, and can speak indifferently 
of being “in faith” and being “in Christ.” In the concluding chapter 
faith is considered in its relation to pagan forms of religion. It is 
shown that in classical paganism the religious attitude demanded is not 
one of trust, but merely one of reverence, expressing itself in stated 
rites and observances. The oriental cults made occasional approaches 
to the idea of faith, but faith as they understood it has nothing of the 
moral significance which it bears in Paul. On the burning question of 
the indebtedness of Paul to the cults Dr. Hatch arrives at a guarded 
and probably a sound conclusion. Granting that Paul was influenced by 
the cults in the direction of mysticism and sacramentalism, he considers 
it misleading to speak of Pauline Christianity as a “mystery-religion.” 
Resting as it does on the principle of faith, it belongs, in its intrinsic 
character, to the sphere of psychology and ethics, not to that of mystery 
and magic. 

As an attempt to place the Pauline idea of faith in its historical 
relations the book deserves the attention of all New Testament students. 
The clear discrimination between the Hebraic attitude to God and that 
which obtained in pagan religions is particularly valuable. It has 
never, to our knowledge, been pointed out before that the idea of faith 
was native to Hebrew piety and has no real parallels elsewhere. We 

* The Pauline Idea of Faith in Its Relation to Jewish and Hellenistic Religion. By 
William Henry Paine Hatch. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1917. 92 pages. 
$1 .00. 
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could have wished that the author had completed his survey by a more 
adequate account of Philo’s doctrine of faith. He might also have 
dealt more fully with the process whereby faith in God was transformed 
for Paul into faith in Christ. A word of emphatic praise is due to the 
exegetical work in which the book abounds. A study of this kind 
necessitates the detailed analysis of many difficult passages, and in this 
part of his task Dr. Hatch is always thorough and well balanced, and 
in most cases convincing. The question of Paul’s relation to the cults 
has given rise, of late years, to much loose and ill-digested criticism, and 
it is a pleasure to meet with a treatment of it which is marked through- 
out by competent scholarship and theological insight. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


E. F. Scortr 


BRIEF MENTION 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Truyots, A. F. Breve introduccién a la critica textual del A.T. [Estudios de 
critica textual y literaria, Fasc. I]. Roma: Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 
1917. xii+152 pages. 

Every work that endeavors to popularize the methods by which scholars are 
arriving at the true and full meaning of the Scriptures is welcome. It is gratifying 
to see that the pontifical Biblical Institute at Rome is willing to publish a Spanish 
work that begins at the right place to ascertain the significance of biblical criticism. 
This little work has happily made use of the best material, especially on the Books of 
Samuel. The author treads cautiously but firmly along the path to a sane textual 
critical method, leading his reader through: I. “Importance and Necessity of Textual 
Criticism”; II. ‘‘Actual Condition of the Massoretic Text”; III. “‘Means of the 
Restoration of the Text”; IV. “Principles That Obtain in Regular Textual Criticism.” 
Each of these divisions is amply illustrated by quotations and examples from the 
material of the Old Testament. Pr. 


Trouyots, A. F. I Sam. 1-15, Critica textual [Estudios de critica textual y 
literaria, Fasc. II]. Roma: Pontificio Instituto Bfblico, 1917. vii+93 
pages. | 
The test of the principles advocated in Fasc. I is here applied. Driver, Dhorme, 

Schlégel, Kittel, and H. P. Smith came into the consideration of the author while 
working out his textual conclusions. With praiseworthy learning and careful dis- 
tinctions he makes use of Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac, as well as the Massoretic Text, 
in determining the true text in the passages discussed. This is a step in advance for 
the modern scholarship of Spain, whose predecessors gave us the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible. Pr. 
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Barnes, W.E. Haggai and Zechariah. With Notes and Introduction. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1917. Ix+118 pages; and Malachi. With 
Notes and Introduction. [The Cambridge Bible.] Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1917. xvi+28 pages. 2s. 6d: 

This is a useful addition to the Cambridge Bible. The commentaries are based 
on the British Revised Version, though Dr. Barnes generously concedes the superiority 
of the American Standard Version.. The notes and introductions confine themselves 
to the most essential facts. The introduction to Haggai and Zechariah is especially 
good. A strong argument is made for dating Zechariah, chaps. 9-14, within a genera- 
tion or so of the first Zechariah, in opposition to the prevailing tendency to put these 
chapters down toward the Maccabean era. In this connection exception may be 
taken to Dr. Barnes’s use of the phrase “sons of Javan” (p. xvii) as implying that 
the Greeks were not yet organized into strong national groups, but are thought of 
only as an ethnographical unit. The same reasoning would deny national conscious- 
ness to the “sons of Zion,” which is, of course, out of the question. Further the phrase 
is not “sons of Javan,” but “thy sons, O Javan,” and thus there is no real basis for 
the argument. 

Dr. Barnes denies that Zerubbabel was looked upon by Zechariah as the promised 
Messiah. He thinks rather that Zechariah looked to Zerubbabel for certain political 
achievements, but did not elevate him to the supreme rank. Perhaps it would be safer 
to say that Zechariah’s Messiah was a lesser figure than that of certain other prophets. 
In Mal. 1:11 f. no mention is made of the view that the prophet is here alluding to 
the worship in other Jewish temples than the central sanctuary at Jerusalem, such as 
that of the Assuan colony (see my discussion ad loc. in I.C.C.). Lack of space pre- 
vented the author from giving us much that we should like to have had. But as a 


work for the public in general, this commentary is full enough and worthy of high 
praise. J. M: P. S. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


GrtBERT, GEoRGEH. Jesus: for the Men of Today. New York: Doran, 1917. 

176 pages. $1.00. 

The published title of this book doubtless indicates the purpose of the author to 
bring the figure of Jesus near to present-day readers. The method of the writer might 
be suggested by such a title as “Jesus in His Own Day.” We have here an attempt to 
present vividly the significant events in the life of Jesus in their original setting of time 
and place. Ina dozen brief chapters the story of the Gospels is retold, with the addition 
of imaginative incident and detail. These supplementary touches vary in value. The 
episode of Hannisi, the spy sent from Jerusalem to Galilee to report on Jesus’ teaching, 
may or may not represent the procedure of the Pharisaic opposition. The last chapter, 
in its account of the rise of the resurrection faith in the experience of Peter, also relies 
upon the imagination, but it is at a point where a reverent imagination must be our 
guide in solving the problems raised by the incongruities of the resurrection narratives, 
and the writer is quite convincing in his picture of the possible origin of Peter’s faith. 
The book is marred by occasional slips, as when in the Introduction it makes the 
mature Jesus a contemporary of Herod the Great, or uses “Sunday” and “Sabbath” 
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as identical terms (pp. 163 f.), or says “waived” for “waved” (pp. 91, 113). The 
reader is likely also to be annoyed by a rhythmic prose in which the recurring accents 
divert the attention from the substance of what is being read. LP.D 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Carus, Paut. The Gospel of Buddha. With Illustrations by Miss O1ca 
Kopetzky. Chicago and London: Open Court Publishing Co., 1917. 
XV+311 pages. $1.00. 

This is a de luxe edition of a compilation from ancient Buddhist records which 
made its first appearance in 1894. Not many years after the first edition appeared 
a copy was purchased by the writer of this brief review, who at that time was wholly 
unacquainted with any of the literary sources from which the compiler of this work 
drew his materials. Consequently the content of the volume, its arrangement, and 
its speciously suggestive title deeply and favorably impressed its then rather youthful 
reader. 

During the intervening years twelve editions have been issued and exhausted. 
The appearance of this new one affords occasion to refer to the character of this work. 
Mechanically and artistically it is about all that one could wish in the bookmaker’s 
art. However, as to the character of the compilation, which seeks to present a sketch 
of the Buddha’s life, one is compelled on historical and ethical grounds to give a very 
different judgment. In the first place it is exceedingly doubtful that the scholars 
whom Dr. Carus quotes so freely in the introduction to his work and whose scholarly 
work he lays under such heavy tribute continually, would indorse the method he has 
used with his sources in order that he may accomplish his desired aim. Indeed, one 
can easily imagine how many of them, at least, would characterize such an unscientific 
and subjectivistic piece of literary work as this is, which professes to present in sketch 
“the picture of a religious leader of the remote past” (p. xi). True, he intimates that 
he does not intend to offer ‘‘a scientific production.” But has a writer any moral 
right to set out with an avowed aim, such as his is, without a consistent effort to treat 
his sources historically? As a matter of fact he has ranged through practically the 
whole field of available Buddhistic literature, selecting and eliminating arbitrarily 
from his materials regardless of whether the sources from which he quotes are early 
or late, or as to whether they may have some basis in fact or are the constructs of pure 
imagination; and he has done this in much the same way as a printer before a font 
of type might select his material to suit his purpose. While it is true that many 
orthodox theologians follow this method with biblical material, yet “two: wrongs do 
not make one right.”’ In following the sources from which Dr. Carus quotes one 
notes how carefully he prunes away “the exuberance of wonder”: quite a euphemistic 
phrase indeed, when one notes what it is that is so often “pruned away”! 

The Open Court Co. has published some literature for which the serious student 
will ever be grateful. But here is a work that the world can well afford to be without. 
The only heart it will delight will be that of the ardent and uncritical Buddhist propa- 
gandist, who looks upon Westerners generally and the more enlightened youth of the 
East as material for propagandism, and who finds in this work a picture of the Buddha 
from which have been eliminated such stories as might shock the aesthetic and moral 
susceptibilities of such readers. 
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On the one hand this work is a snare to the unwary and to those who are largely 
ignorant of the sources from-which the material has been drawn. On the other 
hand, and in view of its professed aim, it is an insult to the intelligence and ethical 
standards of the serious and earnest student of religions, who is eager to visualize as 
clearly as may be possible the real life and work of this great Indian religious leader 
and reformer. Such a juggling of the sources as this volume exhibits is calculated to 
turn away in disgust the really thoughtful student rather than to lead him on into a 
more extended study of such a worth-while religious movement as grew up around this 
noble young Indian prince, whose memory and work religious people will never let 
perish from the earth. W. C. MacD. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Lecc, J. Wicxnam. Essays Liturgical and Historical. London: Society for 

Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1917. 182 pages. 5s. 

This volume contains seven essays on the following subjects: “The Structure of 
Collects”; “Criticism of the Roman Liturgy by Roman Catholic Authors”; ‘The 
Taking Away of the Priesthood from the Rev. Samuel Johnson in 1686”; ‘The Rite 
Used by Cranmer in Blessing the Pall”; ‘An Early Liturgical Colour Sequence”; 
“Survival of the Use in Sicily of the Lenten Veil”; ‘The Carrying in Procession in 
Church of England Services of Lighted Candles and Torches.” 

Dr. Legg’s name is a sufficient guaranty that the work in these essays has been 
thoroughly and adequately performed. But their appeal will be—and is meant to 
be—only to professional students of liturgiology. B.S. E. 


SocKMAN, Ratpw W. The Revival of Conventual Life in the Church of England 
in the Nineteenth Century. New York: W.D. Gray, 1917. 230 pages. 

A Methodist minister writes his Doctor’s dissertation for Columbia University 
on a subject which, as he suggests, might seem more appropriate for an Anglican, or 
a member of some monastic community. Yet in the matter of perspective and pro- 
portion he has special advantages on his side. 

Although the Revival of Conventual Life deals with the nineteenth century, the 
author, for the sake of complete historical setting, goes back to the suppression of the 
monasteries in the time of Henry VIII. While formerly the monasteries were 
destroyed, the spirit showed considerable tenacity of life. There were attempts at 
revival, but at last this spirit was chilled to numbness in the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. 

Near the close of this century, however, a considerable number of Roman Catholics 
came to England from France as voluntary exiles. They were kindly received, and 
so conducted themselves as to win respect. They thus became a strong influence in 
warming up the dormant spirit of monasticism which was to come to fulness of life 
in the succeeding century. During the first fifteen years of this century there was 
much discussion favorable and unfavorable. Upon the whole it was found that social 
conditions fostered monastic ideals; that church conditions looked in the same 
direction; moreover, there were powerful personal influences, such as Southey, Words- 
worth, Sir Walter Scott; and by the time we reach the beginnings of the Oxford 
movement the revival is well under way. The growth toward full fruition during the 
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Oxford movement is clearly and strikingly described. The earliest development was 
that of the Sisterhoods, which was followed almost twenty years later by that of the 
Brotherhoods. 

From the day of the French refugee clergy the “strand of interest grew stronger 
until now it binds together in conventual life more than thirty communities of men 
and women, with numerous branch houses throughout England and the British 

The work bears the usual scholarly earmarks of the Doctor’s dissertation—and is 
a valuable contribution. 

J. W. M. 


DOCTRINAL 


Drown, Epwarp S. The Apostles’ Creed To-Day. New York: Macmillan, 

1917. 129 pages. $1.00. 

That the so-called Apostles’ Creed is an ideal brief statement of Christian doctrine 
will be contended by very few nowadays, but—to note a mere matter of simple fact— 
this creed will undoubtedly remain central in the formularies of most Christian churches 
for a long time to come. And so the interpretation of the creed is not at all an out- 
worn question for contemporary theologians. But Dr. Drown goes much farther than 
this: to him the creed is far from being “a necessary evil of which we should make the 
best” (p. 111). For Christianity is more than a merely personal religion; it is an 
intensely corporate matter, and the creed is “‘a badge of corporate fellowship.” And 
in addition the life of the Christian fellowship is a life continuing from the past and 
into the future, which by the creed is bound intoa unity. Past attempts at a creedless 
Christianity have failed in practical efficiency (pp. 116-20). 

But this is not to say that the meaning of the creed today is to be determined of 
necessity by its literal meaning in the past. What is important are the religious ideas 
that the clauses of the creed were meant to express, not the precise form in which the 
clauses have chanced to clothe those ideas. The creed was not created as a single 
document; it embodies phases of a religious life that extended for centuries. So it is 
not to be interpreted as a static document, for “simply to abide by the old formula 
is to forfeit the very truth that that formula was intended to express” (p. 76). The 
interpreter must know the religious motives that underlay the development of the 
creed, and must endeavor to state and reapply those motives in terms of the needs and 
the thought of the present day. And Dr. Drown’s application of these principles is 
the work of a very able scholar in sympathetic touch with modern social theology. 

Certain questions, however, inevitably present themselves to the reader. As the 
creed was a product of growth, is there any reason why it should not continue to grow? 
As the unity of the church was preserved for seven or more centuries despite changes 
in the creed, is there any reason why changes should not occur again? The time has 
passed. when these questions were merely academic. ae 
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Guild, Roy B. (editor). The Manual 
of Inter-Church Work. New York: 
The Commission on Inter-Church 
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